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educational progress ; not the progress in better 

buildings and furniture and higher salaries—in 
these it rejoices as fitting accompaniments of an advance- 
ment that has been made interiorly—but the progress 
that comes from a better conception of what education 
really is. There are many who arecontent if the child 
knows the lesson; they disdain responsibility, further 
than to see that he repeats the words of the book accur- 
ately. The time has been when to require more of the 
teacher would have been met with protest ; but to-day 
every teacher (almost) is expected to know something of 
the science of education. 

A good many men occupying prominent positions have 
read THE JOURNAL and thrown it aside with anger be- 
cause it declared that at every point, in every recitation, 
the question of education must come up. A good many 
say aloud “Amen” to these words a principal uttered 
in the autumn of 1891: “I don’t pretend to educate; I 
say ‘get that lesson,’ and if I could I would add ‘ or 
I'll whale you.’ This talk about character-forming too is 
aspecies of ‘cant’; lay oiit lessons, I say, and have them 
learned.” 

But the number who stand on this platform is far less 
than in 1871; the lapse of twenty years has brought a 
good many into the teacher’s place who have graduated 
from normal schools,who have read educational works,and 
who take a broader look at the work of the school-room. 
There is far more leniency with the views of THE Jour- 
NAL than there was ten years ago. It presents the ideas 
of the moving teachers and there must necessarily be 
some at war with the ideas of those who are at rest. 
The fact that all of the so-called “advanced ideas of THE 
ScHOOL JouRNAL” have been adopted, has turned the at- 
tention of principals especially to it ; they see that its 
“theories” are founded on a basis of reason. 

> 

It is settled in most states that the Bible may be read 
in our public schools, but it is not settled what version of it 
may be read, whether King James, the Catholic, or the 
Protestant revision; but the city of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
has gone so far as to require that “ only such Bibles shall 
be read as are furnished by the board. The board, of 
course, supplies only the Protestant Bible.” Thisis not 
right. The translation the teacher uses should be left 
to her discretion, for the foundation stone of our free 
School system is absolute unsectarianism. The question 
of reading the Bible in our schools should be left to the 
decision of the people, but in no case should the majority 
compel a minority to do what their consciences forbid 
them todo. Suppose a majority of the people of Read- 
ing were Catholics, what would the Protestant minority 
do if they were compelled to read the Douay version of 
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the Scriptures in the schools? It is safe to say that 
there would be a first class rebellion among the Luth- 
erans and Presbyterians of that city. Protestants when 
they are in the majority should do exactly what they 
would be done by were they in the minority. 

a 

So gradually have the changes come in respect to the 
kindly consideration of the child in education, that the 
present generation forget the terrorism that once pre- 
vailed in the school-room. A citizen of New York relates 
that he once rented a house next to a school—induced by 
the low rent ; he gladly moved away at the expiration of 
the year; to him as to others the shrieks of the unfortun- 
ate ones as they were being chastised found no compen- 
sation in a lessened rental. 

There is certainly a more humane feeling apparent 
toward children, and it has made its way into the school- 
room. Tales of whipping and flogging that have occurred 
in schools will scarcely be believed in 1900. That one 
child should be compelled to hold another on his back 
to receive castigation, that another should be obliged to 
bend over and press the finger on a nail driven into the 
floor, that another should be forced to stand so near the 
fire as to singe his clothes, and so on—it will be difficult 
by-and-by to find believers. But alas, they were once 
dreadful realities ! 

> 

A good deal has been said during the past years about 
the authority of the public school teacher. It mat- 
ters comparatively little whether the state gives pupils 
in charge of their teachers from the time they leave 
home until they return, but it does matter a great deal 
whether the influence of the school is such as to encour- 
age or discourage disorderly conduct at any time, at 
home, on the way to school, or in school. Boys and girls 
cannot be made better by law. “Thou shalt” and 
“Thou shalt not,” never made either children or men 
better; on the other hand, it has made multitudes of 
them worse. Then, what will make children better? 
The exercise of uplifting influences. These alone are the 
powers that draw upward. Blind force never creates 
character ; spiritual force does. The soul must be in- 
spired by contact with soul. The trouble with the rod 
is that there is no soul force in it. Punishment may be 
the means of arresting the attention and putting the 
subject of its application in the way of receiving spirit- 
ual force, but as a means, of itself, it is bad, and bad con- 
tinually. So is authority, it is bad, pure and simple. 
The teacher who writes down and posts up rules, she 
musts and must nots, fails of doing much, if any, good, be- 
cause he relies upon abstract force of a brutal kind. The 
child is a reasonable being to some extent, but he is far 
more a sympathetic being. He is drawn up or down 
along the line of his activities. His nature rebels 
against blank and bold authority, but he is wonderfully 
drawn towards those things that touch his activities. What 
these are have often been pointed out on these pages ; 
and they will be enumerated again, but it is enough to 
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say here and this week that unless the authority of a 
teacher rests upon a better foundation than brute force, 
or the rules and regulations of the state, city, or district, 
he will do his pupils little good, although his order be 
the best in the state, and his ability to make his pupils 
“learn” equal to the old whippers of the Middle 
Ages. 
o 

Chief Lot, of the Spokane Indians, Washington state, 
has been pleading before the government officials, 
stationed near him, for a school-house. From his tribe, 
twenty-one boys and girls have been sent away “toa 
place toward where the sun goes down where they could 
goto school,” but out of all that left sixteen died. This 
calamity has saddened the heart of this old chief and 
now he pleads most pathetically for a school-house near 
him, where, before he dies, he can see his people read 
and write. This old Indian has been a bad man; 
whiskey has made deep lines on his face. At one time 
he says, “I studied to be good, but I can’t be good; 
my heart is full of bad, and I can’t talk good out of 
bad. I was anxious to learn to read and write.” Now, 
although this man is unable to learn himself, he wants 
his people to learn and pleads with the officers of the 
army for means by which his people can be raised out of 
their ignorance and superstition, into knowledge and 
liberty. We have much to learn concerning the Indians 
yet, but we know that they have human hearts, hopes, 
and desires. Ages of the past press them down, and the 
influences of the present are against them, but the time 
is coming when they, or at least a remnant of them, will 
be sober, civilized, and cultured American citizens. Ed- 
ucation will do the work. 

> 


The increase of the salaries of the Brooklyn primary 
and grammar grade teachers shows the growth of a 
healthy public sentiment as to the value of school work 
in the lower grades. For ages no one has doubted that 
successful college and university professors deserve good 
pay, but until quite recently few have advocated that 
primary workers should have first rate salaries. The 
fact is that the “dames” of olden time received little 
because they gave little, but, with the advent of the kin- 
dergarten, a new order began. The best teaching work 
began to appear in the lowest classes, while the profes- 
sors stuck immovably and tenaciously to the ways of 
their grandfathers. We are beginning to realize now 
that good pay should be given for good quality wherever 
it may be found, and we are also beginning to see that 
it pays to give the very best to beginners. 

> 

At the consecration of Rev. Phillips Brooks as bishop 
of Massachusetts, October 14, in Boston, Bishop Pot- 
ter of New York used words that might well be em- 
ployed by school officers when the teacher is inducted 
into his sacred office. It isacreed of THe SCHOOL Jour- 
NAL that those who teach should be the best of the hu- 
man race ; they are the ones who can raise others. Oh, 
teacher, read these solemn, these inspiring words! Read 
them again and again : 

“ He who has endowed you with many exceptional gifts has 
given you one, I think, which is best among them all. It is 
not learning, nor eloquence, nor generosity, nor insight, nor 
the tidal rush of impassioned feeling, which will most effectu- 
ally turn the dark places in men’s hearts to light, but that en- 
kindling and transforming temper, which forever sees in hu- 
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manity not that which is bad and hateful, but that which js 
lovable and improvable, an enduring belief in the 
redeemable qualities of the vilest manhood.” 

> 

Senator Stanford in his addressat the opening of his 
university said he has been told that a limit has been 
reached to the beneficence of education, and that public, 
private, and endowed schools and colleges already more 
than supply all the needs of the community. He 
thinks differently and he thinks rightly, and so deep is 
this conviction that he is to give twenty millions towards 
the foundation of his great school. There are some 
things we cannot have too much of, and health, moral 
character, breadth of sympathy, and general intelligence 
are some of these things. If we could have this year 
twenty universities like Stanford, the country would not 
be overstocked with the means of culture. 

> 

No great school is complete without its department 
of education. President Jordan, of Stanford university, 
knows this, and so like President Harper, of the Chica- 
go university, he has made provision for a thorough 
study of pedagogics under the following heads: General 
history of educational theory and practice, history of 
education in America, comparative study of European 
school systems, comparative study of city and state 
school systems in the United States, with special refer- 
ence to school organization, and educational psychology. 
This is a practical course and when supplemented by a 
thorough study of methods and principles will make a 
course that will meet the present demands of our era. 
But we are rapidly approaching a time when a far more 
exhaustive study of the principles and practices of edu- 
cation will be demanded. 

ea) 

The only thing necessary to human happiness is the 
intelligent development of the human faculties. Noth- 
ing in the child is superfluous. He may have some one 
activity developed out of harmony with the others, but 
in its proper place nothing within us can be taken away 
without destroying the efficiency of what is left. There 
is a good deal of truth in that definition of education 
that makes it the harmonious development of all the 
human powers. The Creator made no mistake when he 


compounded man. 
> 


A common expression among parents and teachers is, 
“ He must have his will broke.” It is not so common, how- 
ever, as itonce was. News comes froma school in Penn- 
sylvania where the teacher declared to a child that re- 
fused to do some act, “I'll break your will for you,” and 
proceeded to do it with a large stick. But beating did 
not make him give way. A sister of the child said, “ You 
can’t make him give up by whipping.” He was then re- 
quested by one of the older girls to do the task and he 
cheerfully did it. Horses will balk and so will children. 

. > 

Not only is Great Britain to have free schools, but all 
of her dependencies will soon enjoy the same blessing. 
The decided sentiment of Australia is reported as being 
in favor of a free, compulsory, and secular public school 


education. 
aa) 


It isa wise provision in Italy that until a teacher is 
twenty-one years old he can be appointed for a year ata 
time, and it is not until he is twenty-four that he can come 
to a permanent position. 
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The Century in Education. 


During the first twenty-five years of this century 
America was busy in establishing the government, and 
in getting her appropriate ranking among the nations. 
As usual it was needful to have a war to attain this. The 
colleges were the educational institutions of those 
days. 

During the next twenty-five years the educational 
tidal wave set in motion by Pestalozzi began to beat 
against American shores ; there was besides a dawning 
consciousness of the coming era when it should be the 
duty and pleasure of the Great Republic to educate all 
of her children. New movements in educational pro- 
gress began, andas usual, there was at once fierce oppo- 
sition. It required all the eloquence of Horace Mann 
to persuade the state of Massachusetts to try the experi- 
ment of a normal school—even when a building was 
donated. In New York state the attempt to found a 
normal school was bitterly opposed by prominent teach- 
ers; the devoted Page took charge of it, saying to Mr. 
Mann, “I will succeed or die.” Those two men well 
knew the opposition to the normal school experiment. 
Mr. Page made a royal success, but it caused his death. 
While principal, the enemies of the school determined to 
have a resolution of condemnation passed by the state 
teachers’ association, and it is altogether probable they 
would have succeeded if Mr. Page had not been fore- 
warned ; his appearance on the platform apparently 
saying, “Iam ready for you, gentlemen,” disconcerted 
matters; for his ability as a debater was well known. 
After nearly ten years of fierce opposition, an academy 
principal was made president of the school as a measure 
of conciliation—for the opposition had come mainly 
from the academies. New York in 1850 howled over 
spending $10,000 for the instruction of teachers ; in 1891 
she will spend $250,000 without a murmur. 

As the educational work assumed a_ systematic 
form the question of free schools began to be agitated ; 
this was one of the fiercest conflicts waged under educa- 
tional banners. Its advocates were termed “ public rob- 
bers.” In many cases lecture halls and school-houses 
were denied to those who wished to present the matter 
to the people. 

Close at the heels of this came the question of free 
higher education ; the opponents of this were those 
who had yielded a reluctant assent to free primary 
schools. Both are parts of one question really—as the 
former would be settled so would the latter be; the op- 
position to both is athing of the past. The debate began 
in the second quarter of the century and was finished 
in the third quarter. 

As the second half of the century came in, this country 
found itself busy in devising and arranging a school sys- 
tem, for roughly speaking, up to that time there had 
been no systematic plans. The cities and counties ap- 
pointed superintendents, courses of studies were marked 
out, a multitude of teachers were set to work—educa- 
tion had become a business. It seemed as though a 
time of depression had set in; it has been called the 
“Great Ice Age” of Education. As the last quarter of 
the century began, a stir was evident in our educational 
world. There was an evident desire to plant school 
work on principles; there was a turning back to the 
foundations laid by Mann, Emerson, Pierce, Dickinson, 
Colburn, and others. Besides, a remarkable pupil of 
Pestalozzi had been applying the principles of his mas- 
ter at Liebenstein and attracting the eyes of European 
teachers, The advent of the kindergarten in America 
turned attention anew to Pestalozzi and there wasa 
renewed study of his principles. The change made in 
methods under this new impulse took the name of “the 
new education.” Oswego, Cleveland, and Quincy be- 
came educational inspiration points ; summer schools for 
the study of education sprang up ; manual training that 
had been in the air was put into actual practice. 

As might be expected, any change from the routine 
that the wisdom of 1850 had declared to be the correct 
thing for the school-room, would meet with opposition. 
The kindergarten, “Oswegoism” “Quincy Methods,” 
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“ Parkerism,” “New Educatior,” “Shop Schools ”"—have 
all been laughed at, and whatever wit the pedagogue 
could master, was hurled at them. Derision is the 
easier form to employ in opposition. To call each of 
these in turn a “craze” it was supposed would prove an 
extinguisher. Summer schools, language study, the 
study of things instead of words, the study of psy- 
chology, the effort to raise pedagogy into a distinct 
science, and numerous other departures from the routine 
fixed as was supposed for all time, have been termed 
“crazes,” but they still continued to exist and to expand. 

The colleges have looked quite complacently upon 
all this movement in most cases ; some have felt the new 
influences coming from the school-room and have estab- 
lished chairs of pedagogy, but asarule their faith in 
educational science has been small. The exhibition 
they have given of utter ignorance of the art of educa- 
tion in their class-rooms precludes much faith. “They 
shall know of the doctrine who do it,” is the rule that 
applies here. 

The newer development of the idea of educational 
progress looks to a larger and broader preparation for 
teaching. The colleges have been sought hitherto to 
make preparation for the three professions—law, medi- 
cine, and theology ; it is nowapparent that the new pro- 
fession of teaching will bring them a large number of stu- 
dents ; already they feel the new impulse. The century 
is about to close on a most remarkable intellectual ac- 
tivity to know the truth in education—confessing that 
pedagogic truth has only been partially apprehended. 


> 


The Teacher in Relation to Society. 


By Hon. G. W. Ross, Toronto, Can. 


The teacher who shuts himself up in his lodgings 
after school hours and during holidays rarely excels in 
his profession. While it is necessary that a reasonable 
portion of his time should be given to the preparation 
of his work and to the acquisition of additional stores of 
knowledge, it is of equal importance that he should cul- 
tivate that sympathy with society and with popular 
modes of thought which cannot be obtained by the re- 
cluse. His pupils come from the homes of business and 
professional men where the surroundings are such as to 
habituate them to mental vivacity, ease of manner, anda 
cheerfulness which their daily associations naturally 
develop. The transfer of pupils from such associations to 
aschool-room where the teacher’s manner is cold and stiff, 
where his address is stilted and mechanical, where his want 
of sympathy precludes all friendly intercourse with him, 
have atendency to stunt the growth of those generous im- 
pulses which are so natural to children during school 
age. The most successful teacher, other things being 
equal, is the man of a buoyant temperament, with an 
exuberance of spirits and with a certain rush of boyhood 
in his manner ; who knows how far a child’s disposition 
to enjoy himself should be subordinated to the duties of 
the school-room, and who is capable of looking upon the 
miniature world over which he exercises control as a 
world of pleasure as well as activity. 

So much for the personal attitude of a teacher towards 
his pupils. Towards his own profession his attitude 
should be one of progressive sympathy. How often 
teachers are heard to speak disparagingly of their own 
calling, forgetting that the greatest philosophers of the 
day, and the professors of our best universities, are their 
own coadjutors. In pedagogy there is no aristocracy. 
The teacher of the kindergarten is the peer of the uni- 
versity professor. Without the inspiration which the 
child so often receives whilst studying his primer, there 
would frequently be no distinction for the university at 
which he may finally graduate. The honors are divided 
all along the line, and the log school-house may have 
played a more significant part in the child’s education 
than the tessellated halls of Oxford or Cambridge. 

To maintain that professional sympathy which is so es- 
sential to the dignity and supremacy of his profession, the 
teacher should keep himself in touch with the educational 
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tendencies of the times. Education is anevolution, Its 
moods and tenses are ever varying; its phases in one 
state or continent differ from those of another, and the 
teacher who knows no more of the educational forces at 
work than those which operate within the four walls of 
his school-house becomes a pessimist before he is aware 
of it and a drag upon the aspirations of his fellows. If 
his life is to be one of professional growth and enjoy- 
ment he must be a man of the world, at least so far as to 
avail himself of the momentum of the best tendencies of 
the age ; his daily bread must be the best literature and 
his highest ambition mnst be to develop the individual- 
ity and character of his pupils. 


rn 
Methods in History. V. 


By Prof. C. W. G. Hype, St. Cloud, Minn. 


ESSENTIALS FOR THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHING OF 
HISTORY. 


1. The teacher must know the subject. This is a sine 
gua non, The teacher who habitually conducts recita- 
tions with an open text-book is Seriously handicapped 
in his work, 

Even those teachers who give the first lessons in his- 
tory will be failures if they do not now their subject. It 
is not meant that no one can teach history successfully 
who cannot tell when, where, and how all or nearly all 
historical events have occurred. One may be ignorant 
of the date of Verrazzano’s voyage to America ; he may 
not even know that Columbus made four voyages to 
America, and yet be an excellent teacher. What is 
meant is this: In order todo anything worth the name 
of teaching on this subject, the teacher must (1) be ac- 
quainted with the leading facts in the social, political, 
religious, educational, and industrial life of the people ; (2) 
he must have thought these facts into their relations, that 
is, he must have apprehended the sctence of history ; and 
(3) he must have some insight at least into the law of spir- 
it which conditions events—he must see that it is in the 
nature of spirit to free itself from the limitations of 
environment and to become self-determining. In other 
words, he must be a student of the philosophy of history. 
As this is an article on methods of teaching history 
space must not be taken to amplify these suggestions. 

2. The teacher must know mind. He must not only 
(1), know mind in general through a study of psychology, 
but he must (2) know the minds of the particular pupils 
whom he teaches. 

He must possess skill in adapting the subject to 
the minds of the pupils, that is, he must be able to train 
their imagination, memory, judgment, and reason by the 
teaching of history. 


MEANING OF “ METHODS IN HISTORY.” 


Ready-made devices for teaching—like ready-made 
clothing—are likely to be misfits. They may be worth- 
less, or worse than worthless in themselves, or they may 
be well adapted to the use of the teacher who made them, 
and valueless to one whose limitations as to the time al- 
lowed for the study, the maturity, and intelligence of 
pupils, necessity for cram to meet the requirements of 
state examinations, facilities for consultation of reference 
books, etc., are different. Belonging to the first class 
are various systems of “ Outlines,’, “ Bracket Systems,” 
“ History made easy by the use of Diagrams,” etc. 

Any device that pretends to make the study easy is a 
delusion and a snare. It may and ought to be a pleas- 
ure to study history, but the pleasure, if legitimate, must 
come from the consciousness of difficulties overcome, 
from the discovery of such jewels as the exploring 
mind “brings from the caves of knowledge.” 

Ready-made “ outlines ” tend to foster the delusion that 
one has learned history when he has memorized a se- 
ries—more or less complete—of topics and dates. Out- 
lines and charts are valuable if they are evolved from 
the student’s own faculty of elaboration which may be 
guided by the teacher. 

Such works as “ Methods on Teaching and Studying 
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History,” edited by G, Stanley Hall, are valuable if the 
reader will adapt to his own work whatever is applicable, 
instead of trying to adopt the special methods described 

The articles on “ method” which follow will take into 
account (1) the activities which are prominent at differ- 
ent stages of mind development, (2) the phases of the 
subject corresponding to these stages of mental growth, 
and (3) the adaptation of the subject to the mind in view 
of such correspondence. 

It will be convenient for our purpose to regard the 
development of the learning mind as divided into three 
periods, viz., (1) the imaginative or sense period, (2) 
the elaborative period, (3) the period of reason. 

The phases of history which correspond to these 
periods are respectively : (1) biographical sketches and 
vivid description so presented as to arouse interest and 
awaken the moral sense ; (2) the grouping of historical 
data according to their relations ; (3) applied history or 
reflection and independent thought upon historical truth 
with a view to determine its bearing upon the social, 
political, educational, industrial, spiritual problems which 
present themselves to the intelligent citizen of a free 
country for solution. 

The periods of mind development overlapy, and his- 
tory cannot be measured off by rule into phases to fit 
periods of mind-growth. The imagination and grouping 
faculty are—or should be—always active, and the teacher 
who is full of his subject will not lack opportunity to 
apply history, even in the instruction of little children; 
but the laws which govern mental growth demand that 
each phase of the subject as indicated above should be 
the prominent one at the corresponding period of devel- 


opment. 
* 


The Old and the New. 


By E. E. Kenyon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There is a gymnastic side to all educational work—to 
all growth—a drill that establishes correct co-ordinations 
of mind and muscle, making them habitual, reducing 
them to the plane of unconscicus effort, and furthering 
the economy of a free pursuit of conscious aims. This 
side of physical training is better understood than the 
other side opposed to it, which consists ofall acts of ¢x- 
pression by gesture, attitude, etc. It has its place also 
in mental training, both under the head of faculty cul- 
ture, and in the promotion of the acquirement and use 
of knowledge. In this department of training, fall all 
committing of number combinations, all word drills, all 
movement exercises in writing, all practicing upon form- 
ulz, all conning of special facts, etc. The mistake of 
the old education was that it operated almost exclusively 
on the gymnastic side of training. The mistake of the 
new education is that it does not recognize the place of 
gymnastics in mental training and tends to ignore it. 

The function of all gymnastics is to impart strength 
and ease to the machinery of voluntary action and to 
give control of means. Some of the mistaken new edu- 
cation is a hot-headed pursuit of ends without proper 
consideration of prepared means. The old education 
was an exaltation of means to the place of ends, and a 
dry and ceaseless and soulless drill uponthem alone, 
trusting to the student to make the application, which 
he sometimes did. 

The nature of a gymnastic exercise is that of a game. 
A deep-souled purpose on the part of the pupil spoils it. 
(The teacher may and should be full of purpose.) Re- 
search is always work, production is work. The knitted 
brow of the worker attests the earnestness with which 
his attention is given to the operations that further, 
this time, a deep-souled purpose of his own. But gym- 
nastics, of whatever kind, must be play. Whether the pu- 
pil be playing soldiers, under a Swedish teacher, swaying 
and posing to music under a Delsartean, running a race 
up a ladder or upacolumn of figures, making airy curves 
after the writing master, or strengthening his grasp on 
some phonetic principle in a class exercise, it must all be 
play. Such things must be done for the fun of the doing, 
for the abstract life and the joy of movement that is in 
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them, or they become soulless, purposeless drudgery, 
lose half their economic effect, and tend to produce 
slaves. 

Because they have been practiced as drudgery in past 
education, the moderns recoil against them and put 
aside completely the methods of teaching which they so 
dominantly characterized. A reaction will bring these 
methods back for fairer criticism and yield them the 
place that is theirs as accessories to teaching proper. 
There is some good in the synthetic method of “ teach- 
ing reading.” “The sin method,” Colonel Parker calls 
it, without, I think, intending to sweep it quite out of 
existence. It must have some line, or at least some point, 
of coincidence with natural mental demands or it would 
never have achieved even a measure of success. The 
child has hungered and thirsted for something else, it 
is true, but I fear he would miss that, too, if it were tak- 
en completely away from him. Under the old regime, 
children were given the clue to the printed page, but 
not a large proportion became intelligent and critical 
readers. Under the new they are left to scramble for 
the clue and some will find it and some will not. 

That is, judging the new by some of its preaching. 
Its practice is nowhere so extreme as its dogma. Sound- 
ing exercises, phonetic training, occasional practice upon 
syllables, the tearing down and re-building of words— 
all the essentials of the synthetic method are applied in 
our best American schools. Then why not recognize 
“the sih method,” as at least an auxiliary, and avoid 
the charge of extremism? The practice of the Parisian 
schools in this particular, if report may be credited, is 
barbaric ; but because our neighbors mistake the horse 
for the cart shall we not ride at all ? 

For the first time in the history of the world a natural 
system of pedagogics is coming out of evolution’s mill, 
and it is the privilege of our nation to witness its birth 
at Normal Park. But among its developments will 
surely come to light the universal bearing of gymnastics, 
even though phonetics must be more respectfully recog- 
nized. 


ca 
The Use of Copy-Books. 


By Lyman D. Situ, Hartford, Conn. 


‘** Should writing-books be used in schools? If so, what benefit 
is gained by their use ?” H. M. 

“‘ Writing-books are not used by the best teachers, 7. ¢., by spe- 
cialists who use practice paper and devices of their own. It is very 
doubtful if good penmen are made by repeating the copy of the 
writing-book down a page with the constant reproduction of the 
same errors, Write to some specialists in penmanship and see 
what they say.” (Under Correspondence in N. Y. Scu. JouRNAL, 
Aug. 29, 1891.) 

As a specialist in writing, I can speak for myself and 
other specialists in writing whom I know, and say that 
while some use only loose practice paper, others still 
consider the writing-book an indispensable adjunct to 
the writing class. The reason that a great many special 
teachers of writing have swung away from copy-books 
is owing to the machine methods of close-spaced writing 
from first to last which still largely prevail. Not find- 
ing therein any free movement exercises, but only the 
everlasting conventional form drill, enslaving the mus- 
cles, and making the minds of the pupils so soporific 
with old maxims, that it isno wonder they go on repeat- 
ing their own mistakes down the entire page, they 
have become machine writers and follow the law of least 
resistance along their own track. The special writing- 
teacher often finds that only such and such conventional 
books can be used in the schools where he teaches. 
These stilted methods do not meet his demands, and he 
clears himself of them by using no books, ostensibly. 
He substitutes loose paper, which is the same as an un- 
bound writing-book, and blackboard copies in chalk 
lines for the lithographed models at the head of the 
page. Thus the book is disintegrated and the model 
travels to the wall. What is gained? Freer movement 
and a striking out from the old drawing methods of 
writing. Specialists in any department are more inde- 
pendent of books, and can readily resort to devices of 


their own, loose slips, &c. But many of these, along 
with the great majority of teachers, believe in gathering up 
results of writing and practice in the movement exercises 
in the regular close-spaced writing-book, in the inspira- 
tion of an artistic model at the head of the page, right 
where it confronts the pupil’s eye and challenges his 
effort. But there are writing-books and writing-books. 
What every wide-awake teacher, whether special or reg- 
ular, desires, is to work the pupils right into movement 
at the start, and get the muscles to playing freely and 
easily, at the same time that a good degree of form is 
insisted upon. 

The writing-book has been made too much of a parlor 
album, until teachers are fearful of putting it to its 
proper use as a practice book, and give altogether too 
much loose paper, because they dare to let pupils write 
on the latter ; and if they do bad work, it is put out of 
sight. Remember that the writing-book should be for 
practice, and not for a show-book merely. Instead of lim- 
iting the pupils to one or two books, give them more— 
and let them feel that a writing-book is none too good 
for them to write in ; and that their writing is on record, 
registered in the book, and not scattered on loose paper. 

Again, with the loose paper, free of copies, the pupils’ 
work passes for better than it is, for want of a good 
model to compare it with. Will the pupils be more 
likely to improve on their own writing where no standard 
is set before them on the loose sheet? Are they not 
far more likely to fall into “the constant reproducing 
of their own errors”? 

I would myself take loose paper practice for a class 
right along rather than have them set to the constant, 
painful drawing-out of close-spaced copies. But some- 
thing better than this can be done. Take a writing 
series where movement is intermingled with close-spaced 
writing in practical movement-books. Here movement 
and form are associated, and there is no running off the 
track with either. Movement is carried right into form, 
and form is carried right into movement, interacting, and 
interfluencing each other. 

The writing-book with a good pen and ink model at 
the head of the page, and made practical with good 
movement drills, is the best device for teaching writing. 
No text-book in any branch will take the place of the 
live teacher. But a standard must be maintained in 
writing and it should not be made subject to vagaries 
and idiosyncrasies. The great body of regular teachers 
do not in many instances write a standard hand. The 
handwriting of the different teachers in one grammar 
school even, might result in giving a dozen styles of 
writing to the pupils. The regular copy-book maintains 
the same standard and is therefore helpful to the pupil. 
He is not broken up by a change of handwriting in pass- 
ing from one grade to another. 

Again, the pen and ink model is brought closer to 
his own work, is more like it than chalk lines because it 
shows pen-strokes. 

If a pupil goes on repeating his own errors down the 
page, there is fault to be laid to both teacher and pupil. 
Why is he allowed to do this? Will putting a chalk 
copy on the wall prevent his doing the same thing? 
Such an idea is fallacious. There must be a spirit of 
enthusiasm aroused among the pupils that will draw out 
their best effort. There is no better way to interest 
them in the penmanship than to have plenty of move- 
ment, or play of the muscles provided for. Music to 
accompany if possible, giving the time or speed is always 
to be desired. When they find out that writing rhyth- 
mically is a delight, they will not be slow to improve. 
But associate, first and last, movement with close-spaced 
writing, in order that the relationship of one to the 
other may be recognized—cultivating muscular sense— 
and the combination of the two will become at last auto- 
matic, so there will always be /fe to the writing at the 
same time there is a large per cent. of form, thus securing 
easy action with legible results. Do not pin the class 
down to mathematical exactness; make the writing 
elastic enough to develop the pupils’ individuality. 
Mathematical exactness is as detrimental to writing as 
to speech. Do not confound liberty with license, how- 
ever, and allow the pupil to set up a standard for him- 
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self. If well trained in movement, he will individualize 
the standard forms; he cannot help his own individ- 
uality flowing through his muscles, where they are free. 
Naturalness in writing is far more desirable than ma- 
chine-made letters. The natural hand varies and breaks 
up monotony. So should it be with the written models. 
Where one letter would exactly overlay the same letter, 
and where the spacing is painfully cut and dried—I have 
known people to apply ¢weezers to the small letters as w 
or m to see if one part was a hair’s breadth too wide or 
narrow! Be sure, if thatis the case, that there is no 
rhythm in the writing and that the natural movement 
has been violated. No business man or accountant 
writes in this stilted, prim, and woodeny style. The 
movement is going to correct all this by restoring the 
rhythm to the close writing. Rhythmical copies for 
form and movement best subserve the wants of the great 
body of pupils under regular teachers in the public 
schools. 

I have seen the “no-copy-book” method used and 
have.studied the average of results with this all-loose 
paper work. I much prefer, on account of the results 
secured, to have the writing-books in the school-room. 
The regular teacher has quite enough to do in repro- 
ducing the models on the board in order to illustrate 
and explain them. In the natural method the models 
are no longer dead forms, but ideals to be reached after, 
and 7s educational. The use that is made of the head- 
line model and not its abuse, determines its value. Its 
place whether at the head of the page, or on the wall 
does not change its relation to the pupil. The relation 
of the writing page to the writer is not changed by being 
a loose sheet. All depends on the inter-relation of form 
and movement in the writing lesson, whether it be given 
in a writing-book or on loose sheets. Movement, and a 
great deal of movement, flowing right into close-spaced 
writing on the same sheet or in the same book tells the 
whole story for writing. 

Give the pupils good pen and ink models with natural 
movement, and they will learn to write. Set all machine 
methods aside ; practice combining from the start, and 
do not destroy the rhythm of writing by measuring it. 
The artificial crushes out the natural. Writing is a nat- 
ural process by a vital instrument, the hand and arm; 
drill along natural lines and nature will come to your aid. 


oo 


Dress of Teachers. 


“Which of these young ladies would I select for the 
ideal teacher?” asked an observer of herself as she 
watched the bright-faced students of a normal school 
strolling arm in arm through one of the corridors of the 
building. “ Not this one,” looking at a pretty girl whose 
disordered, even untidy dress betrayed a very unpromis- 
ing carelessness. “Nor this,” as her eyes fell on an in- 
telligent looking young woman, severely neat in dress, 
but, alas! laced into a long, tapering bodice that made 
one wonder on what anatomical principle she could pos- 
sibly have been constructed. “If I were selecting an 
assistant for a school of my own would I really reject 
an intelligent, energetic, and capable-seeming candidate 
because her ideas of dress did not agree with my own? 
Not quite that, but other things being equal, I should 
certainly prefer a teacher whose dress was neat, well 
chosen, and hygienic, to one who was untidy or dressed 
in violation of well-known laws of health. For one thing, 
no woman in a tight dress, collar, or shoes can possibly 
have thorough command of her mind or her temper; the 
whole intellectual and emotional tone is lowered, just 
as the physical powers are limited. The energy used 
merely in resisting the disadvantages of a hampering 
dress might accomplish much if set free and properly 
employed. Then, too, I should be somewhat unwilling 
to trust the practical judgment of a teacher who was so 
unpractical as to wear a dress ‘that must be more or less 
injurious to her. However high her intellectual aims 
and ideals, I should fear there was something lacking, 
in ag conception of wellrounded development for her 
pupils. 
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The School Room. 


Ocroser 24.—Se_r AnD Pgop.e. 
Octroser 31.—Doinc ano Ernics, 
NovemsBer 7.—LaAnGuaGe ann THINGs, 
Novemser 14.—EarTH AND NuMBERs. 


Queer Customs. 


(A Friday afternoon exercise with a class from ten to twelve years of age.) 


Each of you can have two minutes to tell me some custom of 
another country that you have hunted up since I told you of this 
exercise a week ago. Be prompt, when I call your name, and 
speak very distinctly, for 1 may ask the members of the class to 
repeat some things they did not say themselves and they wil! have 
to hear every word to do that. Anna, we will hear from yow first, 

THE ESQUIMAUX. 

“The winter huts of the Esquimaux look like great ovens, 

Blocks of ice are stuck together with water that freezes the blocks 


together. The second row is laid a little inside the first and the 
ers in regular succession till they reach the top. Plates of clear 





ice answer for windows. We should have to go on our hands and 
knees to get into these houses. There is one little window toward 
the top, covered by a skin from the seal, to let in the light. 
Little girls about as large as I am wear stockings of birds’ skins 
with the soft down in the inside to keep their feet warm, and they 
wear little moccasins of seal skin. The seal lives up there close by 
them in the cold water. When these little girls go out they are 
drawn by little brown puppies and they sit on queer looking sleds.” 

Questions. Where does that little girl goto school, Anna? Do 
you sup she ever had a doll? ere is this Esquimaux 


country 
INDIA. 


“ The little boys and girls are married in India when they are 
little children, but they are never allowed to see each other till they 
are grown up. If the husband dies the widow must never marry 
again, and so there are hundreds of widow-children in India. The 
people here believe that the soul after death has to pass through 
the bodies of all the animals and birds on the earth, and after 
thousands of years it comes back again to earth a human 
being. 

Questions. Have you any idea, Harry, about the climate of these 
two countries we have just heard about? In which country would 
the trees grow largest? In which country would people feel most 
like — 

VENICE. 

There is a pretty sight every day at noon in Venice. It is then 
the pigeons are fed. There are thousands and thousands of 
pigeons in Venice, and the city feeds them free of expense. They 
are very tame and will eat from the children’s hands, and the 
children bring things of their own to give them. They are called 
sacred pigeons. It is imagined that the doves fly three times 
around the city in honor of the Trinity, and they think as long as 
they protect the doves the waves will never overflow the city. If 
any one injures one of these doves, he has to pay a fine and go to 
prison. They are so tame that when they are fed they will stoop 
and take a kernel of grain from a baby’s lips. 

Questions. You speak of waves overflowing the city; why? 
Are they very near the water in Venice? Do little Venetian 
children go on the water more than you do? (Teacher sketches 
a gondola on the board and shows the pictures of life in Venice.) 


TAPAN. 

The Japanese think it is vulgar to use a napkin twice, so they 
have paper ones that they use once and throw away. On the fifth 
day of the fifth month the boys in Japan have a holiday called the 
“Feast of the Flags.” Before each house where a boy lives 
they place a large pole on this “ flag day,” and put a large paper 
fish on it. The people in Japan take off their shoes before step- 
ping on the white mats on their floors. Their beds are kept in the 
closet through the day, and spread on the floor at night. They 
do not have any chairs, but squat around on the floors. They 
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wear loose dresses—the men too—and they have wooden shoes, or 
shoes made of straw, that are kept on the feet by a band 
between the toes. They eat rice mostly, and eat it with chop- 
sticks. 

Questions. Did you ever see any one from Japan? How long 
would it take you to go there? What would you expect to see as 
soon as you landed? Each one in the class may say one thin: 
he knows of Japan. You brought a Japanese doll, ~ e Well, 
bring it to the class and let us see it. (A deal of pleasant 
sociability over the national peculiarities. of the doll). 


ALASKA, 


The young people of Alaska have very good times. It is said 
that the babies never cry unless they are sick, and all of the chil- 
dren are very well behaved. This is very likely because they do 
not go out in the streets to play with bad boys and girls. The 
mothers make dolls for the girls out of pieces of fur, and they play 
keep-house and have company. The fathers make little sable- 
traps for the boys who play they are bold hunters and pers. A 
hunter in A wears clothes made of deerskin, and his boots 
are made of the skin of reindeer’s legs. He wears a large hood on 
his head trimmed with pretty fur. 

Questions. “Whoowns Alaska? What did we buy it for? Does 
a sealskin cloak cost any less since the United States bought 
Alaska ? 

CHINA. 

The Chinese have a great regard for education, but they don't 
learn much except what concerns their own nation. Successful 
students belong to orders called “ Beautiful Ability’ and “ Ad- 
vanced Men,” which is something like the titles given by our col- 
leges. Birds’ nests are used for soups in China, because they are 
put together with a — that birds get from marine plants. These 
people wear white for mourning. All the people reckon their 
birthdays from the first day of the year, so they all have a birth- 
day at the same time. 

Questions, We all think we know so much about the Chinese 
that we will have one single sentence about them from each one 
around the class just as fast as they can be given. Harry thinks 
he can sketch a Chinese ship ; he may do that while we are talking. 


TURKEY. 


Whena Turk enters a mosque—that is, 47s church—he takes off 
his shoes, carries them in his left hand, sole to sole, and putting 
his right foot first over the threshold, places his shoes upon the 
matting before him. Every Mohammedan carries a carpet about 
with him, and at certain times each day, no matter where he is or 
in what company, he spreads his carpet, turns his face toward 
Mecca and says his prayers. 

Questions. What is meant by “mosque” and “Mecca” ? 
Have you ever seen a picture that shows two = in a foreign 
country saying their prayers, out in the open field when they heard 
a certain bell ring? (Tells the story of the “Angelus.” 


ICELAND. 

When the hay in this country is gathered, it is a good deal of 
trouble. The surface of the “hayfeld is covered with closely 
packed mounds Lk: graves. The hay is tied in bundles by cords 
and carried away by ponies to mud houses. The ponies that 
carry the hay walk along one after another, and each pony’s hal- 
ter is tied to the tail of the pony in front. 


Questions. What makes the surface of Iceland uneven like 
that? Does any one know how any people ever came to go to 
that island to live in the first place ? 


CHILE. 

A fire is never lighted in Chile. The climate is about that of 
ve but in bleak and _ chilly days they go about wrap 
up in robes and overcoats. The think a fire isunhealthy. T 
seem to enjoy blue noses and destniag teeth. If they enter a 
parlor of a European and find a blazing fire, they leave the door 
open, and create a draught in which they can sit and shiver. 

Questions, That country is rightly named then, isn’t it? Have 
you heard anybody talking about trouble there lately ? I wonder 
if you ever listen when papa reads the papers aloud at home ! 


SIAM. 

They have a street railway in Siam, but the 
things that E never ride in them. They are common 
freight cars fitted with rush seats. They hold about twelve peo- 
ple. They don’t stop the cars when any one wants to get off. 
They slow up the cars to a walk, if any one wishes "hem to, but 
even the old women and women with babies or trays of glass in 
their arms get off while the cars are in motion. If any one tum- 
bles they are all delighted and the pleasure of seeing everybody 
else falling pays them for falling themselves. 

Questions, Siam is often called the “Land of the Palms.” 
Why? Did you ever hear that in the throne-room of the palace 
of the king are trees of real gold and silver? The trunks of the 
trees are plated but the leaves are of the pure metal ? 

Now for a quick review. Each of you may give me one thing 
you remember about any country you have heard about to-day. 


are such crazy 
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My Box of Leaves. 


By L. S. S. 


(Last June, just before school closed, I had the pupils collect leaves and 
them. were to be put between piecesof brown paper, and a weight 

on them. =e returned, I was met by a pupil who said, “‘ Oh, Miss 
S., Lhavesuch a y lot of leaves! When can I show them to you?” 
Another pupil came to my we and tt a box . nder her arm. 
When school opened I found all—yes, all—had collections of leaves, 
grasses, cat-tails, oats, corn, etc. I appointed a day for exhibiting these treas- 
ures. Ihad a shelf put up and all es, with owners’ names on them, all 


neatly arranged.) 
1. I called the attention to the changes 


before us and asked them to make notes of these changes. This 
set them to looking more carefully into nature’s ways. 


2. lIexamined them in naming the leaves. I held one up; a 
pupil raised his hand. I nodded; he said, “ An oak leaf.” 

3. Then I set them to draw the leaves on the blackboard; 
each made his selection.. Then the question was asked, “ What 
kind of a leaf has James drawn?” 

4. Then came a study of the forms of leaves: (1) the bases; 
(2) the margins; (3) the apexes; (4) the arrangement; (5) the 
shapes. 


5. Then each one took a leaf and pinned it to a neat piece of 
paper, on which was copied a certain ruling that I had made on 
the blackboard. This was to give them a training in arranging 
their knowledge. Here is a copy of one pupil's work : 

Sept. 28, 1891. 
PARTS. 


base, 


apex, 
stem, 


margin, 
lobes. 


DESCRIPTION OF A LEAF, BY—— 
DESCRIPTION. 
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6. These papers are prepared by pupils at their seats; this is 
excellent “ busy work.” 

A great many neat drawings are made by pupils of the 
various forms of leaves and kept in a book which is put in the 
box. Then those that wish, paint with water colors. The maple 
and oak furnish beautiful examples to follow: On the whole our 
boxes of leaves are indispensable for occupation and education, in 
studies and pleasure. 


» 


Teaching Personal Cleanliness. 


(The class is about cight years of age.) 

Before we begin our school work this morning, I would like to 
have all the children in the room spread their hands out flat upon 
their desks, palms down, with thumbs touching. (Down came 
forty pairs of little hands in great glee.) 

It looks as if the room had suddenly blossomed out with hands. 
Now, listen! All those who are willing that I should look care- 
fully at their hands and finger nails may let their hands remain ; 
the others may take them away. (Such an amazement! A few 
hands dropped at once; more were uncertain; only a few re- 
mained after one minute.) 

What has become of the blossoms? Now, you may all remove 
them, for lam not going to look at them this morning, but I shad/ 
look one of these days ; now I have given you fair warning. 

Now for sp ny How many washed their own hands 
this morning. at! Not half of you. Did any of you man- 
age to clean your own finger-nails ? 

How many own a tooth-brush? How many can comb and 
brush their hair? How many boys can black their boots? I am 
really surprised. Why, there are not any boys or girls in this room 
that are not old enough to do all these things for themselves. 
And you would like it, if you should try it, poe so much pride 
in keeping yourselves tidy if you were in the habit of it. No mat- 
ter how good looking you are or what pretty clothes you have if 
you are not just as clean as you ca” be, you have reason to be a 
good deal ashamed, as some of you seem to feel now. 

Now let us see how to keep ourselves clean and dainty. Soap, 
water, and towels are everywhere. You smile, and it zs hard work 
to believe this when we see some boys’ hands. The care of the 
finger nails is a little more trouble. 

Will some boys or girls tell me how they can earn a little 
money ? 

“TI get a cent every morning for carrying milk over to Mrs. 
Mason's,” 

“IT have one hen all my own and sell the eggs to my mother.” 

“I carry papers and have twenty-five cents a week all my own.” 

“T have a little bank half full of pennies, already.” 

You see you can m to get a little money, and it isso much 
braver to earn it than to have it given to you. Now take twenty- 
five cents and buy a little toilet knife with a blade that has a blunt 
point and is half a file. This will easily remove all the little 
mourning lines under your finger nails. You will have to ask 
mamma to shape them for you with her sharp scissors, but you 
can keep them clean without any help whatever. 

A toothbrush will cost about twenty-five cents more. How 
many times a day must we use this brush? Yes, “after every 
meal,” but is this all? You are right, Mary; “the last thing at 
night ” is still better ; we will talk more about this some day when 
we have a lesson on the teeth. But I must not forget to tell you 
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now, that while you are earning money enough to get your brush, 
you can make a soft piece of flannel do very nicely for your 
teeth. 

Our time is all gone now, and the care of the hair must be 
talked about at some other time. Let me make you a little offer 
before we leave this lesson. I will give a “whispering recess” 
and perhaps a little game to every boy and girl that will come to 
school to-morrow with neat looking ’ 


So 


A Wonderful Instrument. 


A 3): eee 

What musical instrument do you consider the finest, or what 
one do you like best? “The organ.” “The piano.” “The 
harp.” “The guitar.” What one do you think best all round, 
or in all — (A majority for the piano.) Perhaps most 
people would say the piano, but I am going to talk about another 
musical instrument that we have not spoken of. 

Put your hands on your throats in front. What do you feel ? 
The physiological name is /a . Place your hands below the 
larynx and feel. What do you feel? “The windpipe.” The 
larynx forms what part of the windpipe? “The top.” What 
name do we give to the windpipe? (Trachea.) 

The human larynx is in many respects similar to that of the 
lower animals. I have here a pig’s and windpipe. What 
is this portion? ( .) This? What general shape has the 
windpipe? “ It is shaped like a box.” The box is without what? 
“It is without top or bottom.” 

Press Fae fingers agai our own larnyx on each side. 
does it feel? “Hard.” “ Fi 


How 
rm.” As you press upon it what 
does it do? “It resists.” Yes, but what else, as you press 
harder? “It gives.” Release the pressure. What happens? 
When a thing yields and returns to shape as soon as the pressure 
is released, we say it is what? Then what two qualities have we 
found in the 

We have noticed that this box-like larynx has no top. It has, 
however, a valve at the top, that sometimes closes down over the 
opening. I will give you the name, efzg/ottzs. 1 want you to notice 
another tube back of what? “The windpipe.” This is the food 
pipe. To reach it the food passes over what? Consequently we 
must have something to prevent the food falling into the wind- 
Pipe. So when we swallow, the epiglottis is cl but not at any 
other time. Say this in another way. “ The epiglottis is closed 
during the e of food to the food pipe.”” What other name 
have we for the food pipe? ‘“ The esophagus.” 

Sometimes the epiglottis opens during swallowing—when we 
cough or laugh suddenly. Then what happens? “ The food falls 
into the windpipe.” 

Below the epiglottis are found the vocal chords. Clasp the fin- 
gers of one hand over those of the other and let the thumbs meet. 
Your hands form a shape somewhat like the larynx, the thumbs 
representing the vocal chords. -The opening between the thumbs 
represents what? “The opening of the glottis.” What is the 
space below the thumbs like? “ The glottis.” We have here 
three names in which glottis appears. Repeat them. What does 
epiglottis mean ? 

The vocal chords are narrow strips of fibrous tissue, their mar- 
gins forming the opening of the glottis. Above is what? Below 
is what ? 

Inhale a deep breath. 


Inhale with hands on the upper portion 
of the glottis. Exhale. 


What does the larynx do during inhala- 
tion? “It expands.” Place your hands as before, the thumbs 
slightly open. Now use your imagination a little and suppose 
that the thumbs are thin and tightly stretched pieces of rubber, and 
that we send from below a strong current of air. What would 
as ? “ They would vibrate.” 

ng and short, heavy and thin bands give different sounds. 
Try this long rubber string as I hold it stretched. What tone does 
it give? “A low tone.” Which gives the higher tone of these 
strings (two short strings)? ‘The first.” Why do you think it 
gives a higher tone? “ Because it is more tightly stretched.” 

Then the pitch depends, first, upon the — of the vibrating 
material.” ond, upon what? “Upon the tightness of the 
vibrating material.” Another word for “ tightness,’ (tension)? 
Then too, if you stretch two strings to an equal tension and one 's 
= than the other, which will give the higher tone ? 

e ——— of a piano differ in length and tension, but how do 
we make differences with our vocal chords? If we relax them 
what is the effect? All relax the vocal chords. We want to give 
what kind of tone? Before we can go from this tone to a higher 
one, what happens to the muscles ? 

The possibilities of the human voice usually include a range of 
about two and a half octaves. From the lowest note ever given 
by the human voice to the highest, is about four octaves. Parepa- 
Rosa and Patti had a range of three octaves. 

How many Rs you on ye —_ makes the wen ot a flute “< 
an organ? “It is caused air vibrating in the pipes.” In 
the trachea we have what ? What is in the pipe? “A column 
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it 
vibration of the air.”’ 

What does the piano have that the organ and flute do not have ? 
(Sounding board.) Have we a sounding board in our vocal ap- 
paratus? Place your hands on orehead. What do you 
feel? This part of the skull is the frontal bone and serves 
asa ing board to the vocal chords, being connected by 
nasal Give a high nasal tone. 

This box or larynx is different in different individuals. Sup- 
pose the vocal chords are loose, what kind of a singer shall we 
hear? Suppose the box is narrow? Tones to some key may 
differ in what? (Quality.) Who will give a reason for difference 
of quality? “ One voice is trained and the other is not.” “J 

Many people do not know how to arrange the column of air. 
Proper breathing is one of the first ty taught by an instructor 
of vocal music. Just as people have horses and machines that 
they do not know how to use, so many persons do not know how 
to manage this musical instrument. 

In what respect is our vocal apparatus like a flute or an organ ? 
In what respect like a piano or a violin (Sounding board.) Thus 
it has the good points of all. The human voice id always be 
trained to give what kind of a tone? “A sweettone.” Yes, 
especially in conversation. 


The following outline was placed on the blackboard, being 
written out as the lesson progressed : 
The Larynx. 


Position—top of windpipe or trachea. 

Shape—box without top or bottom. 

Constitution—firm and elastic. , 

Epiglottis—closed during passage of food to food pipe. Open 
at all other times. 

Vocal chords ; ; 

Opening of the glottis—in inhalation the opening of the glottis 
enlarges ; in exhalation it becomes smaller. 


Glottis. 
r 
What One Teacher Did. II. 
By E. D. K. 


On the next Monday the school opened. It had flown about 
the little town that a teacher had been “ fixing up” the school 
room “ just like any other sitting-room” and everybody was on 
tiptoe to see it. The roughest boys gave a look at their muddy 
feet as they glanced into the room, conscious that there was a 
great gulf for them to step over between the old and the new ways 
and that it ought to be crossed with clean shoes. The teacher, 
tastefully dressed, and with a few geranium leaves at her throat, 
met everybody as if they had come to call on her, personally 
How the children looked at each other! She opened school in 
the cheeriest way saying but little but somehow they found them- 
selves busy with slate work the very first hour. She found time, 
later, when the new had worn off a little, to say, that they all liked 
a pretty room to live in, and must all help her to make one. She 
smiled over her solitary picture, but she suggested that the 
children should bring a few good pictures, that they had at home. 
“You can carry them home at the end of the year, but it will 
make our room so much pleasanter this winter.” The largest boys 
hardly knew how or when they were asked to get a few shelves 
together for some books; the girls, too, went home with the idea 
that pressed leaves would | pretty in the room, a little later 
But they all caught the contagion and in a week the book-shelves 
were there and irls talked mysteriously at recess of what 
Thanksgivi ee Frictmas would show when their “perfectly 
lovely maple leaves ” were brought out. A few books of standard 
poetry from the teacher's private collection were on those shelves 
the next morning and in a month a larger place was needed for 
the little circulating li that had been started. How? Almost 
every child brought eve book to lend on exchange, and a little 
lady-librarian presided from 4 o'clock to 4. 15 every afternoon with 
amusing dignity. In a little while the geography class had reached 
North America. “ Let us have a putty map,” said the teacher, and 
with a pr Ba cmp the map was completed. “Now I know 
why the Mackenzie river doesn’t run up hill,” said one little boy, 
with a relieved air. Next morning, the school was to see 
this ~— mounted on a pretty bamboo easel and occupying the 
place of honor on that newly carpeted platform. That easel had 
been a | pry sacrifice for the teacher, but she “ must have it,” 
she said to herself and she found a way. 

_ So the winter passed on. Every day brought pleasant associa- 
tions and a record of attendance and punctuality graced the 
“ School Register” that told the effect of & new regime. Vis- 
itors came from the ing towns. The teacher found her- 
self talked about, not only at the “ sewing circle ” and at “parties ” 
but in the weekly —_ The few doubtful, envious teachers 
were converted or and the whole town began to feel the 
influence of the quiet teacher who worked on and on, making 
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manly little men and womanly little women of these boys and 
girls, and a reputation for herself. Not only did white aprons and 
bright bows appear oftener on the girls, and clean hands, brushed 
hair and tidy boots become the rule am the boys, but a 
growth in character was going on as well. A finer sense of hon- 
or began to appear among the children, even in their play<tme. 
The appreciation of the beautiful that was an unconscious part 
of their every-day school training, began to weave itself into the 
web of character like a golden thread that displaced the coarser 
texture in its mystical pattern-making. 

One day, a stranger stood at the door, and looked in; an 
august individual that bore the invisible label of “member of the 
school board ” all over him. 

He went in and remained an hour. The home-like atmosphere 
of the room, the delightful relation between teacher and pupils, 
and the effective teaching that held the children with an absorbing 
interest was a revelation to him. 

After school he said, “ Miss King, I am chairman of the com- 
mittee on teachers in the city of . We want a principal 
for the new building about to be opened there. Will you accept 
the position?” A quick glance around the room and at theempty 
desk with their silent pleadings resulted in a slow shake of the 
head that was of accepted asa refusal. The usual arguments, 
“ of alarger sphere of usefulness” and the offer of a generous sai- 
ary prevailed, and there came a day of “ good-byes” and tears 
at the little home-school. 

And so she went up higher to carry with her the sacrificing 
soul, the skilful fingers, the womanly tact, and the earnest purpose 
that had made her faithful over a few things, and would make 
her also a“ ruler over many.” 


Supplementary. 


Patriotic Selections. 


Of all the whole“sum of human life no small part is that which 
consists of a man’s relation to his country, and his feelings con- 
cerning it. —Gladstone. 


I do love my country’s good with a respect more tender, more 
holy and profound than mine own life. — Shakespeare. 


My-,country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,— 
Of thee I sing : 
Land where my fathers’ died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. —Samuel F. Smith. 


Be just and fear not; let all the ends thou aimest at, be thy 
country's, thy God’s, and truth’s. —Shakespeare. 


The patriot's boast, where’er we roam, His first best country 
ever is at home. —Goldsmith. 


Our father’s God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like ins of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank Thee for the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 
— Whittier. 


He was the bravest citizen of Rome, that did most love and 
serve his country; and he the saint among the Jews who most 


loved Zion. —Baxter, 
Strike—for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires ; 
God and your native land. —Halleck. 


Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 

In foreign harbors shall behol 

That flag unrolled, 

"Twill be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sad and sweet. 
—Longfellow. 


The proper means of increasing the love we bear to our native 
country, is to reside some time in a foreign one. 
— Shenstone. 


A song for our banner? The watchword recall, 
Which gave the Republic her station ; 

“ United we stand—divided we fall!” 
It made and preserved us a nation. 


—Geo. P. Morris. 
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Our country, however bounded or described—still our country, 
to be cherished in all our hearts—to be defended by all our hands. 
—R. C. Winthrop. 


Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. —Daniel Webster. 


A star for every state, and a state for every star. 
—R.C. Winthrop. 


This nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of at by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. —Lincoln., 


Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand ‘and 
heart to this vote. —Daniel Webster. 


When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 


The symbol of her chosen land. --J. R. Drake. 


The Flag Above The School. 


Unfurl our emblem free— 

A star-lit bound to be— 
Our symboled Love ; 

May every ray abide, 

A glory, as a guide, 

Our Learning’s course beside, 
And flame above. 


There let its impulse glow, 

Each line glad lessons show 
That youth may learn ; 

Clear in their beams combined, 

In league of stars divined— 

Freedom in Union twined 
May all discern. 


Banner whose sign we sing, 

Whose themes proud visions bring, 
We hail thee now ; 

With peerless past in view, 

Proffer a future true, 

And loyal ties renew 
With free soul’s vow! 

~Henry O'Meara, in“ Ballads of America.” 


r 
To A Sad Little Girl. 


You say you are ugly, and you are afraid 
That nobody loves you, sad little maid ; 
For people whisper, with lip acurl, 

As you pass by, “ What an ugly girl!” 
Ah! well, my dear, if you mope and fret 
Your ugly face will be uglier yet ; 

Let me tell you the secret, without delay, 
Of growing beautiful day by day ; 

"Tis a secret old as the world is old, 

But worth in itself a mine of gold: 
Beauty of soul is beauty of face, 

For inward sweetness makes outward grace. 


There is the secret, simple and true ; 

Now prove what its wisdom can do for you ; 

Fill up your heart with thoughts most sweet, 

Bidding all others at once retreat ; 

And these sweet thoughts will grow like seeds, 

And bloom into beautiful words and deeds, 

And soon, very soon, they will leave their trace 

Of lovliness in your ugly face. 

The lines will be softer on cheek and brow, 

Bright smiles will shine where tears are now ; 

Your eyes will sparkle, and some blest power 

Will make you lovelier every hour. 

Just try it, my dear ; begin to-day 

To do kind things in the kindliest way, 

To kindly think and to kindly speak, 

To be sweet tempered, gentle, and meek ; 

Then never — shall you need be afraid 

That nobody loves you, sad little maid. 

Opinions will change, with a pleasant whirl, 

And all will think “ what a charming girl.” 
—Harper'’s Young People. 
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The Educational Field. 


October 24, 1891 


Selim H. Peabody. 


Dr. Peabody, chief of the department of Liberal Arts of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition which includes that of education, is 
a native of Vermont. At fifteen years of age he left school 
and was in various kinds of manual labor, all the time carefully 
saving his meager earnings with the hope that some day he might 
go to college. Working by day, reading classics at night, and 
teaching school in the winters, he accomplished his wish and was 
graduated at the University of Vermont in 1852. He immediately en- 
tered upon the work of teaching. In 1854 he was appointed tothe 
chair of mathematics and engineering in the Polytechnic college in 
Philadelphia; next he superintended the schools of Fond-du-lac, 
and of Racine, Wisconsin. In 1865 he became professor of phy- 
sical science in the Chicago high school. He organized, and for 
many years conducted, in the city of Chicago the public evening 
high schoolfor workmen. He wasalso the secretary of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. These three services he performed at the 
same time. For three years he was professor of engineering and 
physics in the Massachusetts Agricultural college. In 1878 he be- 
came professor of mechanical engineering in the Illinois Industrial 
university, and in 1881 became its president and so remained 
until June last. During this time the university has made great 
material and intellectual advancement. Dr. Peabody has written 
text-books and treatises of science; a charming series of juvenile 
works of natural history, and numerous essays and addresses. He 
is a careful and thoughtful writer, and a clear and vigorous 
speaker. He has been for two years president of the National 
Council of Education. 


* 


There are lots of Rip Van Winkles, but even they have heard 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Here are some 
points: There are about 200,000 persons in it, of an average age 
of 35. A large manufacturing firm in the West in establishing a 
library for its employees gave prominence to the Chautauqua read- 
ing circle books, and a flourishing local circle was formed. A young 
man, who was a traveling salesman in the West, took up the Chau- 
tauqua course, completed the four years’ reading, decided to go to 
college, and afterward sought a leading university where he took a 
post-graduate degree with high honor, and is now full professor in 
an important New England college. 

Now, however, this institution located in the woods on Chau- 
tauqua lake, occupying shanties (so to speak), rouses the people 
more than old Yale, old Harvard, and old Columbia with their 
millions? Readers, solve the conundrum. 


The Youth's Companion has taken a new step in establishing a 
lyceum department, the object of which is to revive the old de- 
bating society which was formerly a “ great force in making young 
men intelligent citizens and developing broad national leaders.” It 
is proposed to establish an organization called “The Lyceum 
League of America.” This is to consist of a system of local lyce- 
ums connected with each other through the lyceum department of 
the Companion which “ grants all charters and accepts the care of 
the movement.” It also suggests topics for debate and assists in 
their study. The aim of the movement is to train the young to 
think on the problems of American life. It will stir up patriotism, 
and practically train for American citizenship, while incidentally it 
will give a knowledge of parliamentary usage. 
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The oldest college graduate in America, so far as is known, is 
Amos Andrew Parker, of Fitzwilliam, N. H. He is also the 
alumnus who has been graduated the greatest number of years 
from an American college. He graduated from the University of 
Vermont in 1813, and recently celebrated his hundredth birth- 
day. He is a finely preserved old gentleman, does not look to be 
more than seventy-five, and reads, writes, and gets about like a 
man of fifty. His father, Nahum Parker, was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary war, afterward United States senator from New 
Hampshire, and for twenty years a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

Korea has a national college which is a little over five years 
old, and is educating sixty students. The curriculum, which in- 
cludes both a preparatory and a collegiate department, extends 
over seven years. The higher course comprehends the study of 
history, natural science, international law, and political economy. 
Three American teachers attend to the instruction, but the dis- 
cipline is entrusted to a board of native officers, presided over by 
the foreign minister. This college is one of the king’s “ pet ” in- 
stitutions. He personally superintends the yearly examinations, 
which are held in the palace in the presence of the entire court, 
and awards the prizes and fixes the official standing of the success- 
ful competitors. 

Supt. Williams, of Glens Falls, says as to manual training : 
“ This is a matter in which I have made up my mind very slowly 
as to details. I have reached this conclusion, however, that the 
use of conimon wood working tools for boys and plain cooking for 
girls should be made a part of the regular work at schools at the 
earliest practicable moment. The great lack in the education of 
boys in towns and cities is that it is all instruction and no doing. 
The result is that it is the country boys who succeed in life, not 
only in business life, but in professional and scholarly pursuits as 
well.” 





The Sao Paulo schools in Brazil have been in operation twenty 
years. In that time there has been built up a system of public 
schools, embracing every grade from kindergarten to high school. 
Co-education has been established in a country where woman has 
traditionally been banished from public view. A normal depart- 
ment has been created for the education of native teachers ; and a 
self-supporting manual training school has been established. The 
enrollment of pupils in 1890 was 447 : male, 263 ; female, 184; No. 
of Protestant parents, 160 ; Roman Catholic parents, 287 ; Brazil- 
ians, 356; Americans, 12; French, 11; Italians, 16; Germans, 
28 ; Portuguese, 20; others, 8. Number of paid teachers em- 
ployed, 18; pupil teachers, 6. The demand for more room is im- 
perative and pupils are constantly turned away for want of space. 
The change in the government of the country has brought con- 
centrated attention upon the public school question, and their 
future growth is only a question of tirme and means. A new set 
of text-books in Portuguese is a pressing need of the schools. 
Higher education will take root as soon as a college can be estab- 
lished. Students are now compelled to go to Europe to obtain a 
college education after the public school course at Sao Paulo, at 
present limited to eight years, has been completed. 





Mrs. Stanford’s kindergarten gift in San Francisco yields one 
thousand dollars annually to each of five schools. The influence 
of these schools is said to have had an appreciable effect in better- 
ing the condition of the tenement quarters. 





A scholarship of $200 is offered by the Vassar Students’ Aid 
Society to a student who passes without conditions all the require- 
ments for admission to the freshman class of Vassar college at 
the examinations to be held in June, 1892. This scholarship cov- 
ers one half of all charges made by Vassar college for one year’s 
board and tuition. 


A new system of schools is to be opened in Paris to give help 
to women in all lines of home life and culture and to fit them for 
certain kinds of business. Natural philosophy and history, math- 
ematics, and French literature will be taught by the best professors, 
these professors being preferredly women. One of the features of 
the school will be the workroom, where instruction will be given in 
sewing, cutting, art tapestry, and the making of children’s clothes 
from infancy to seven or eight years of age. Millinery, dress- 
making, fancy work, the manufacture of trimmings will be 
taught not so much to teach trades as to stimulate inven- 
tion and cultivate taste. A school for poor children will also 
be in connection with this school to give practical work in teaching, 
and the little pupils will be clothed in the garments made by the 
pupils of the school. 





_The Second Commissioner District in Sullivan county, N. Y., 
will hold a Teachers’ Institute at Liberty, Oct. 26-30, 1891. 
“ Requisites to Successful Teaching,” “Training the Attention,” 
and “ Educational Principles ” will be discussed by the conductor, 
Prof. Charles T. Barnes. Mrs. Mary Hunt will lecture on “ Phys- 
iology andHygiene.” 
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irs. E. F. Dimock, for fifteen years supervisor of om = 
Chicago schools, died in Kenosha, Wis., September 24, 1891. Her 
r in this field of work has been of the best, and her untiri 
devotion to the interests of industrial art in the public school wi 
live long in the heart and memory of those who knew her best. 


A bazar is to be held in the city of Philadelphia to form a per- 
manent fund for the benefit of The Teachers’ Annuity and Aid 
Association. This organization went into operation last January 
and is formed upon the same plan as similar societies in New 
York, Boston, and other large cities of the Union. Donations of 
merchandise and money are solicited for the success of the bazar 
enterprise. 





Some of the prominent citizens of Tom's River, N. J., have prom- 
ised to give monthly talks to the high school on some topic of in- 
terest. This is a step in the right direction. The outside world 
— the school-room and the school-room needs ‘the outside 
world. 





The Massachusetts building at the exposition will be modeled 
after the historic old Hancock house. 


Sir Edwin Arnold has sailed from Live 
States. He will give descriptive talks and re 
and prose writings in the larger cities. 


| for the United 
ings from his poems 


The Examiner (Connersville, Ind.), devotes a column weekly 
to “ Educational Notes”: “to such thoughts as will tend to in- 
terest the pupil, teacher, school officer, and patron and to create a 
desire for more thorough research into educational problems.” 
Bravo, for 7he Examiner / 


* New York City. 

A fine massive building is being erected in N. Y. city, to serve 
as an administrative center for the united charities of the city. 
Among others, the Children’s Aid Society will have apartments in 
which there will be fitted baths for the poor children, as the first 
step towards reformation. This society was founded nearly forty 
years ago by Charles Loring Brace, whose well known work for 
thirty-eight years among the poorest children of the city has made 
his name famous as the children's friend. The society now main- 
tains twenty-one industrial schools, five night schools, six lodging 
houses, a crippled boys’ brush shop, four summer homes for 
children, two free reading rooms, and schools for dress-making, 
sewing machines, and type-writing. 





The Women’s University Club of the City of New York has 
filed articles of incorporation. The purposes of the club are stated 
to be to promote literature and art and social welfare among col- 
lege-bred women and to establish a club house. The incorpor- 
ators are: Frances Fisher Wood, Helen D. Brown, Annie T. Bier- 
stadt, Lucy Davis, Elizabeth R. Coffin, Maria P. Brase, Kate B. 
Runkle, Mary C. Trask, Alice Williams, Madge Healy, Emma S. 
Winslow, Annie M. Reed, and Elizabeth D. Storer. 


Educational Associations. 


The Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Dec. 21, 22, and 23, 

Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, St. Paul, December, 28, 29, and 30. 
Horace Goodhue, Northfield, Minn., president; F. A. Fansworth, St. Paul, 
Minn., corresponding secretary. 

The National Educational Association, D 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. February 16, 17, and 18, 1892. 

qiows. president: Supt. L. W. Daly, of Cleveland, O., secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association, of Il]., Dec. 29 to 31, ~~. at Springfield. Prin- 
cipal Alfred Kirk, Chicago, president ; J. M. Bowlby. et is, secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association of Kansas, Topeka, Dec 29, 30, and 31. Supt. E. 
S. Spence, Wichita, Kan., president ; Mrs, nger, Topeka, secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association of Michigan, December, Supt. W. W. Chalmers, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., president; O. R. Schurtz, secretary, also of Grand 
Rapids. 

State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin, Madison, December 28 to 30. Prof. 
R. W. Jones, University of Miss., president; Prof. J. Wooten, Oxford, Miss., 
secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association of Vermont, December. Prof. Ranger, of Lyndon 


Centre, Vt.. president. 

State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin, December 28 to 31. Supt. yng 
Nagle, of Manitowoc, president; Mr. H. L. Terry, of Lake Mills, is., 
secretary 


rtment of Superintendence, 
on. Henry Sabin, Des Moines, 





North Dakota Educational Association, December 22, A. L. Woods, of Graf - 
ton, president ; Miss Etta C. Lewis, of Devil's Lake, secretary. Association 
meets at Grand Forks, Dakota. 

State Teachers’ Association of South Dakota, Mitchell, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 
G. L. Pinkham Miller, president; Esther A. Clark, Yankton, ing 
secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts, November, Friday and Saturday 
immediately following Thanksgiving. James T. Barrell, Supt., Cambridge, 
Mass., lent; Charles Parmenter, Cambridge, secretary. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Vermont, Montpelier, October 29, 30, 


“inode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence, October, 29, 30, 31. 

Towa State Association, Des Moines, Dec. 29, 1891. State Supt. Henry Sabin, 
president ; Prof. M. F. Arey, Cedar Falls, secretary. 

The Montana State Teachers’ Association, Bozeman, December a9, 30, 31. 
Prof. Arthur Stone, president ; L. A. Osiein, secretary. 
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Correspondence. 


How Catholic Schools Train Girls. 


The subject is wide, and a brief discussion of it scarcely pos- 
sible. While the question is addressed to educators in private 
academies, we hope one fact is not overlooked—the t work 
being done in the Catholic parochial school for the advancement 
of female education. That, however, seems not to be the subject 
of our present study : we assume that a brief exposition of the 
plan pursued in institutions for higher instruction, is requested. 

One must first understand that the girl of the convent school 
is but the promise of the woman who, ultimately, will take her 
place in the more cultured circles of society. It is the manifest 
duty, then, of those charged with her care, to deal with her mind 
and soul and heart in such wise as to fit her to fill her after-place 
in the best possible manner. She is to be taught her duty in 
every position liable to claim a woman’s attention. Nothing that 
may enter a worthy life is insignificant to the Catholic eye, hence 
every requirement must be studied by him or her who would 
guide youth in its onward path. Religion is the foundation, 
the mainstay of the edifice, and runs through every minutiz to the 
remotest corner. With this foundation-stone,a broad and safe 
sweep may be made through the various branches of profane 
study. 

The Catholic educator is, and must be, unselfish ; for, as a rule, 
there is no personal advantage to expect. His labor thus becomes 
an ideal of duty to God and his fellow-creatures. It is with such 
principles underlying our work that we Catholics educate our 
children, looking on them as a deposit placed in our hands by an 
Almighty Being who looks for resu/ts, results about which our 
hands must be busy. Mind, and indeed, the whole being, we 
regard as an unworked field, the cultivation of which is entrusted 
to us, and the harvest demanded, rich. These young minds are 
to cope with their age ; their teachers keep abreast with the age, 
they study its tendencies, and seek to arm their pupils with all 
that is required to make their career honorable. 


It will readily be inferred that such views entail upon the edu- 
cator an entire devotion to the cause, not only as a whole, but in 
its merest details. The nec , the practical, the ornamental— 
receives each its due attention, in the one aim to present to the 
world an army, well-trained, well-poised, accomplished—capable 
of wielding the almost limitless influence apportioned to woman. 

Ursuline Convent, E. Morrisania, N. Y. 


To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :--Your paper of 
October 3 states that the “proposition comes from New Jersey to 
teach something about farming in the public schools,” and adds 
that he who made the suggestion knows little about the function 
of a public school. Agriculture is one of New Jersey’s many 
resources and it is to be regretted that so many of her sons leave 
farming to engage in other occupations. 

The public schools have not taught the kind of things that will 
enable the child to interest himself in the farm, nor have they im- 
planted those scientific principles upon which successful farming 
must be based. It is not any special, one-sided, technical educa- 
tion that is required, but a cultivation of the perception, reason, 
and judgment by the om of the common plants, animals, and 
soils, and an investigation of the natural phenomena that can be 
witnessed about the pupil’s own home. In the state report a 
gentleman says of the public schools : “‘ They should spend less time 
on the abstractions of English grammar begun too early, and th 
created difficulties of arithmetic, and the minute details of local an 
political ge phy, and by means of science primers already so 
excellent and of oral instruction from competent teachers, should 
keep the child’s mind on the alert and his eyes open to the facts, 
objects, and laws of out-door science.” 


He goes on to note some of the things to be investigated, “ how 
our soils were formed, how the boulders got there, how pebbles 
were rounded and polished ; how the dew is formed, why the rain 
falls, why the thermometer rises and falls,” etc.,etc. The study of 
such phenomena is an indispensable part of any education which 
aims to develop all the faculties. eo. ete 


For beginners in writing in the first year of school, I give a 
way that we have used successfully for some time in a large 
pri room. We use a double covered slate ten inches long. 
One side is left unruled for number work and for pictures. 
One side is ruled lengthwise with double lines, the wider space 
being just twice the narrow space. This side is used only for 
0 regular writing lesson to give the relative heights of the 
etters. 


The lines are drawn lengthwise so that a sentence copy of 
good length may be given on one line. 
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The third side is ruled with single lines like foolscap paper. 
Reading lessons are copied on this side. The fourth side is also 
ruiled with single lines for two columns of words, two vertical 
lines being drawn down the center for the numbers of the words, 
also a line at the left for numbering the first column of words. 
By using only single lines for all written work except the regular 
writing lessons, pupils are trained from the first to be inde- 
pendent of space-lines and to apply the principles given in the 
writing lessons. We secure more permanent results by this 
means. We rule no slates with double lines after the first grade, 
as the Quincy tablets are used in the second grade. Each 
slate has the name of the owner written in ink on the frame. 
From the beginning, pupils are guarded against rubbing out 
letters to improve them, as when the slates are turned at an 
angle to the light, the smear always shows, and the habit here 
formed will show much more plainly when lead pencil or pen 
and ink are used. E. B. B. 

Tenn. 


What is the accepted method of teaching spelling, in primary 
grades? Would you ever advise giving disconnected columns of 
words? i. J. 


The true principle of teaching spelling in any grade is to asso- 
ciate the word to be taught with a thought. When the child learns 
to read and write a sentence he is learning to spell it at the same 
time. Disconnected columns of words might be allowable as a 
review, after the word had been thoroughly taught by thought as- 
sociation. 


1. In teaching division to small pupils, would you commence 
with short or long division and why? 2. How often should pupils 
read ina mixed country school of thirty to fifty pupils where you 
have to teach all the common school branches, and have all the 
readers from the primer to the fifth reader? L. A. L. 

Pa. 


It is best to begin with long division because it is easier for 
children to follow a process written before the eye, than to carry 
it forward mentally. 2. Just as often as they can be taught to 
advantage, and no oftener. There is little gained in “hearing 
children read” for the sake of saying they have read. The true 
teaching of reading in the school-room is to teach the a7¢ of read- 
ing and of to give each child a chance to read just so many lines, 
and at stated periods, regardless of the Aow or why. 


It is said, ‘‘ Many excellent teachers now use the entire time 
before recess—once a week for writing.” Do you think it a good 
way todo? Why? Would not the children become restless with 
an hour and three quarters’ of writing? INQUIRER. 

If you do not like the way, why? 


I do not believe the average first-grade pupil capable of con- 
centrating his mind upon any subject in the course of study for a 
period exceeding fifteen minutes. I would give thirty minutes 
daily to writing.in grade one, fifteen in the morning and fifteen in 
the afternoon. In grades two and three, twenty minutes daily ; 

des four, five, and six from twenty-five to thirty minutes 
aily ; and grades seven and eight, from thirty to forty-five min- 
utes, three or four times each week. I do not believe it educa- 
tional economy to-burden pupils once a week, taxing them beyond 
both their mental and physical capacity, then to totally neglect that 
subject for the rest of the week. 
Become restless! Where is the school that would not ? 
Des Moines, Ja. _D. W. HOFF, Supervisor of Penmanship. 


Do you favor one session, lasting from 8:30 A. M., to 1:30 P. 
M., with an intermission of fifteen minutes at 10 A. M., and 
another of the same length at 12 M.; or two sessions, 9 to 12 and 
2to 4? TEACHER. 

The est objection to be brought against the one long ses- 
sion is the disturbance of the lar hours for meals, and the unhy- 
gienic conditions under which they are taken at noon and night. 


Will you please tell me some way of teaching my children 
whether a word is anglicized or not? a. <, .H. 
Va, 


I think a term is anglicized when it is so far domesticated in 
English as to be subjected to English laws of pronunciation. 
For example the Spanish word Quzxote (Ke-ho-tak is now an- 
glicized to Quzx’6t,—likewise the German word Berlin (Berlin’) is 
now anglicized to Ber'/in. JOHN KENNEDY. 

Supt., Batavia, N. Y. 


A bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses more than any other prepar- 
ation. Try it. 
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Important Events, &c. 





Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria. 


The emperor of Austria has an interesting family history run- 
ning back several centuries. The present Austrian empire origi- 
nated in a maigraviate created in the time of Charlemagne on the 
River Ems to defend the German empire ayainst the raids of Asi- 
atic hordes. In 1156 the iittle state was raised to a duchy, which 
came into the possession of the house of Hapsburg in 1282. The 
princes of that house (to which the present emperor belongs) ex- 
tended their dominion, by marriage, purchase, and otherwise, over 
a number of other states, and from 1438 held almost uninterrupt- 
edly the throne of the German empire. By the acquisition in 
1526-’7 of the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, Austria rose to the 
rank of a European monarchy. 


A REIGN OF FORTY-THREE YEARS. 


Francis Joseph began to reign at a stormy period. The spirit of 
rebellion was rife in different parts of the empire, and Emperor 
Ferdinand had promised constitutional reforms. The mother of 
Francis, Sophia, a princess of Bavaria, who had directed the anti- 
revolutionary party, decided to prevent these reforms by a change 
of sovereigns. Ferdinand therefore abdicated in favor of his 
nephew and Francis Joseph ascended the throne in December, 
1848, as emperor of Austria and king of Hungary and Bohemia. 
The new ruler dissolved the national guard, took away the free- 
dom of the press, and abolished the constitution approved by his 
uncle. In 1853 he nearly lost his life by assassination. In 1854 
was married to a daughter of the duke of Bavaria. Sardinia, 
which supported Napoleon III., having refused to disarm, Francis 
invaded that island with a large army in 1859, but was defeated at 
Magenta by the French and Sardinians. The Austrian emperor 
commanded 150,000 men in person at Solferino. The allies, under 
the Emperor Napoleon, again gave him a crushing defeat. The 
war resulted in free ng Lombardy from Austrian rule. In 1864 
Francis Joseph co-operated with Prussia in the conquest of 
Sleswick-Holstein and the spoliation of Denmark. 

Tn 1846 the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussiahad a war 
to decide who should hold the supremacy among German states. 
Austria met with a decisive defeat at Sadowa. The Prussian cam- 
paign was conducted by the great soldier von Moltke with such 
brilliant results thai in six weeks Austria was obliged to sue for 
peace,and was glad to get it by ceding Venetia to Louis Napoleon. 
Hungary had her constitution restored to her in 1867 and thereby 
obtained an increase of civil and religious liberty. 

WILL THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE LAST ? 

The question that is now troubling some people in Europe is, 
Will this great empire with its mixed population last? Here in 
the United States the number of English-speaking people is so 
great that all learn to speak English soon after coming here. 
Francis Joseph’s subjects have no such bond of language. Of the 
thirty-eight millon people in the empire forty-two per cent. are 
Slavs, twenty-five per cent. Germans. sixteen per cent. Magyars 
(Hungarians), and nine and a half percent. Rumanic people (speak- 
ing a dialect of the language of ancient Rome), besides Jews, 
Armenians, gypsies, etc. So long as Francis Joseph lives, there is 
not likely to be trouble. By the suicide of his son Rudolph about 
two years ago he was left without an heir. The succession passed 
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to his nephew, Francis Ferdinand, or in case of his death to his 
brother Otho. Neither of these youths possesses any character or 
knows anything about government. What is more discouraging, 
they will not learn. It is said that when Francis Joseph dies (he 
is now sixty-one) there is danger of the empire falling apart if the 
government passes into such incompetent hands. 

Russia will want the portion inhabited by Slavs,Germany will 
seek to annex that part where the German element predominates, 
and Italy will try to extend her coast line around on the east shore 
of the Adriatic. It is thought that such a breaking up in Austria 
might bring on a general European war, especial'y if the big 
nations go to quarreling over the spoils. 





ECUMENICAL METHODIST COUNCIL. 

The Ecumenical Methodist Council was held in Washington, 
the’second week in October. Representatives were present from 
all branches of Methodism in all parts of the world. Among 
those present was the Rev. Giffin W. Wilson, of England, who has 
achieved a notable reputation as a missionary among the Fiji 
islanders. Bishop Hurst called attention to the facts that the 
chain occupied by the presiding officer was made from two beams 
of the City Road chapel, the corner-stone of which was laid by 
John Wesley, and that the original Epworth Bible lay upon the 
stand. The reports showed that the denomination has made won- 
derful progress in all parts of the world. 





GEN. GRANT’s STATUE.—An equestrian statue of Gen. Grant was 
unveiled in Chicago recently. About 20,000 militia men and others 
took part. Out on Lake Michigan were more than 200 vessels dec- 
orated with the national colors. Judge Gresham in his oration on 
Grant said: ‘He rigorously subordinated all private sentiments 
and feelings to the good of the cause that he served. He was in- 
capable of envy or jealously, and he never appropriated credit that. 
was due to others. He was silent, thoughtful, patient, and sin- 
cere. He commanded himself as successfully as he commanded 
armies, and where he led, all felt safe against the consequences of 
incapacity or rashness.”’ 

MONUMENT TO RED JACKET.—A monument tothis noted Indian 
chief was unveiled on October 14 at Canoga on the shore of Seneca 
lake. In his speeches Red Jacket frequently referred to himself 
as a blasted hemlock tree The monument represents the trunk 
of such a tree from which the limbs have been lopped off. It 
stands on a pedestal containing inscribed tablets, and is sur- 
rounded by six huge boulders typifying the Six Nations. On this 
spot Red Jacket was born in January, 1730, his real name being 
Sa-go-ye-wa-the, meaning “ He keeps them awake.” He aided the 
British in the Revolution and the Americans in the war of 1812. 
Delegates from several of the tribes were present at the unveil- 
ing. 





THE SuGAR Bounty.—The first money paid to manufacturers 
of sugar under the McKinley law authorizing the payment of two 
cents a pound for each pound of that commodity made in the 
United States, wasreceived by The Chino Valley Sugar Company, 
Chino, Cal.,October 2. The amount was $6,800, and was paid out 
of the United States treasury from the tax collected on other 
articles consumed by the tax-payers. 





Russia IN AstA.—Chiva is alarmed concerning the report that 
the Russians have advanced to the extensive table land in 
central Asia, calied from its altitude “‘ the roof of the world.”” The 
Chinese minister has been ordered to goto St. Petersburg and 
ask the meaning of the expedition. China and England are acting 
in concert owing to the report that the territory of Afghanistan 
has been violated. 

AN EARTHQUAKE IN ILLINOIS.— During an earthquake in Illinois 
crash after crash was heard in a cave in Sangamon county. It was 
afterwards found that large fissues had been made in the rock. 
Masses of stone fell from the ceiling and a subterranean lake has 
entirely disappeared. At the bottom of the lake are fissues that 
emit burning sulphur. 

AUSTRALIA IN THE PosTAL Unton.—The Australian colonies have 
joined the Postal Union, and in theexchange of correspondence, 
hereafter, all of its conditions will apply. The rate on letters is 5 
cents for each one-half ounceand fraction thereof; printed matter, 
1 cent for each two ounces. Samples of merchandise can also be 
exchanged under the rate and regulations of the Postal Union. 





To HoLp THEIR CorN.—The farmers of the West are advised to 
hold their corn, only selling enough at present to supply the home 
market. It is said that the foreign demand will be at least one- 
third greater than it was last year and that the farmers will get 
much better prices by selling later in the season. 

\ 
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Of Special Interest to Pupils. 


THINGS THAT WILL BE SEEN AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


A reproduction of Independence Hall is now proposed as Penn- 
sy lvania’s building at the fair. 


A fine collection of arms is offered to the managers of the fair. 
The collection includes 100 pieces, including swords, pistols, 
guns, etc., being a complete showing of all the different swords 
and firearms made from the time of the invention of gunpowder 
down to the Franco-Prussian war. 


Two large, full-rigged “ balsas,’”’ such as are used by the Indians 
of Lake Titicaca in their commercial trips along the shores, have 
been secured. These balsas will be sent to Chicago, together 
with an interesting collection of musical instruments, weapons, 
and wearing apparel of the Titicacans. 


A Turkish flag was hoisted at the world’s fair grounds on Sept. 
20 with appropriate cermonies. Among the features of the Turk- 
ish department will be a reproduction of a Constantinople street 
scene, exhibiting Turkish life and a novel collection of Turkish 
goods. ‘ 


More than 15,000,000 feet of lumber will be used in the construc- 
of the huge building for manufactures and liberal arts. 


FACTS FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


The Columbia river has had such a wonderful run of salmon this 
season that at times the stream has been literally choked with 
them. The people thought wonders would never cease when re- 
cently four whales crossed the bar and swam away up the 
stream. 


When we remember that only ten years ago the people of Uganda 
and Victoria Nyanza were almost unknown to the world, it is sur- 
prising to read that the missionaries there recently sold in a few 
weeks 4,000 reading sheets printed in the native language. The 
eagerness of the people for books is astonishing. 


The mounds of sand and oyster shells that are found upon the 
seaside in lower Delaware are said to be of Indian origin. The 
Nanticokes used to travel southward in the winter and feed all 
winter long on fish and oysters. The mounds mark the great 
camping grounds of the tribe. 


THE DEFENCE OF OUR COAST AND LAKE PORTS. 


The secretary of the treasury desires to have the agreement of 
1817 with Great Britain abrogated so that naval reserves may be 
organized at Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Duluth for service in case of war. It is proposed to build sbips 
for lake commerce that may be quickly turned into cruisers. The 
commerce of the great lakes is very important and it is unwise to 
have it entirely unprotected, as it would be now in case of diffi- 
culty with England. There are on the great lakes about 350 
steam vessels of more than 1,000 tons burden belonging to Ameri- 
can owners. 


The United States government has just purchased a portion of 
Plumb island, a low, sandy piece of ground at the east end of 
Coney island. At that point there is a deep channel running up 
from the Atlantic ocean, by means of which foreign vessels could 
come very near to the land at a point only about six or seven 
miles from New York and Brooklyn. The guns they use now 
will send shot twelve miles, so that those cities could be easily 
bombarded. Forts Hamilton and Wadsworth are too far away to 
interfere with an enemy anchored off Plumb island. This island 
will be armed with mortar batteries. The opposite point, Sandy 
Hook, will also be fortified. 


AN ELECTRIC WAGON. 


The chief of the Boston fire department has a ‘strangely con- 
structed wagon. It is said to be the only one of the kind in the 
country. Thereis an electric light on each side of the seat sup- 
Pied by electricity from a storage battery carriage on the floor of 

e vehicle. One of the engine houses has recently been equipped 
with electric lights, and a special wire hangs from the ceiling just 
over the wagon. When the team is not in use the storage bat- 
tery is fed until charged, and the supply of electricity is always 
ready for instant use. The two lamps will burn continuously for 
fifteen hours without recharging the battery, and as each lamp is 
suppiied with powerful reflectors, a very brilliant light is emitted 
while going through the streets as well as ata fire. The appar- 
atus is controlled by means of switches, conveniently located, and 
thus far the results have been very successful. 
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New Books. 


Tennyson is the prince of story tellers. The human interest in 
his poems make them popular among old and young in all parts 
of the — speaking world. Loch Arden is one of the most 
popular of these on account of its romantic interest, its tender 
pathos, its beautiful descriptions, and melodious blank verse. [pn 
this edition of Enoch Arden, which is uniform with Macmillan’s 
series of classical English works, there is a long biographical and 
critical introduction and abundant notes. (Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. 40 cents.) 


Constance Evelyn’s story, A/ison Walsh is something con- 
siderably more substantial than the ordinary love tale. Alison is 
an extraordinary young English lady who, instead of thinking 
solely of bedecking herself in finery, ponders deeply the questions 
concerning life ont death. Like all thinkers she sets every one 
around her to thinking, and even the clergyman feels her influence, 
The love affair with the young doctor, who seems the only one in 
the place suited to so intellectual a young lady, comes in naturally 
and pleasantly. The book is well written and gives a pleasant 
picture of English life with the rough, though sterling, people one 
58 there. (T. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New 
York.) 


In Little Folks East and West Harriette R. Shattuck has 
athered together a large number of prairie, Mother Goose, and 
airie stories and presented them in such a way that children un- 

derstand and enjoy them. The “Prairie Stories” cover entirely 
new ground, depicting child-life in the West. ‘Mother Goose 
Stories” are continuations in prose of some of the more popular 
rhymes in that classic. “Fairy Stories” deal with nature in a 
very picturesque way, and “ True Stories” are sunny tales of the 
little incidents.and occurrences of childhood. The book is charm- 
ingly illustrated, the illustrations including many fanciful initials 
and artistic designs at the ends of the chapters. The children 
will be delighted with it. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 75 cents.) 


Nothing isso interesting, and at the same time so important, to 
the young man entering business life as the commercial relations 
of the nations to each other. When we study history carefully 
we see that the demands of commerce have been among the most 
powerful forces in the building up and development of nations. 
In A Commercial Geography, for academies, high schools, and 
business colleges, by John N. Tilden, M. A., M. D., of the Peeks- 
kill military academy, we have a book that treats of the trade re- 
lations of the nations to each other. As a preparation for what 
is to follow, are about twenty pages devoted to mathematical and 
physical geography. There are considered commerce and com- 
mercial highways, manufactures, commerce of the United States, 
Great Britain and her colonies, the German empire, France, Spain, 
Brazil, Belgium, the Netherlands, Japan, China, South America, 
commodities important to science, and other topics. One of the 
most useful chapters in the book is the one describing minerals 
and manufactured and other products. The questions at the ends 
of the chapters are very helpful. Teachers will find that this book 
can be used to great advantage as a help in the study of current 
events. The chapter on fate geography and the numerous 
and excellent maps were furnished by Dr. Jaques W. Redway. 
(Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn, New York. $1.00.) 


Experience proves that the way to learn a foreign language is 
by translating sentences into it from the student’s own language. 
His attention is thereby called to differences in construction and 
poe and the vocabulary is so impressed on his memory as to 

retained by him, The study of modern languages has been car- 
ried on very successfully in this manner. In Exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition by Prof. F. E. Woodruff, of Bowdoin college 
is set forth a similar method as applied to Greek. The exercises 
are founded on, and should he u in connection with, the first 
three books of the Anabasis. There are two sets of exercises ; one 
for oral practice and the other for translation in writing. The oral 
exercises, consisting principally of detached sentences, are intended 
for reviewing the text on which they are based. The exercises for 
written composition are to be used weekly or at stated intervals. 
If the student uses a little independence, not depending too much 
upon the original text, he will make great advances in the know!- 
edge of the language, and the mental discipline he will receive 
will be correspondingly great. (Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bos- 
ton and New York. 75 cents.) 


Literary Notes. 


——The third and final volume of Prof. Gardiner’s History of the 
Great Civil War will be issued soon by the Messrs. Longmans. 


——The Lippincotts have nearly ready the biography of Benjamin 
H. Brewster, which has been written by Eugene C. Savidge. 


——-Prof. J. R. Cooke, of Harvard, has written a new book entitled 
Laboratory Practice which is intended for a companion to 7he Vew 
Chemistry. It is published by D, Appleton & Co. 
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— A new edition of Friendship, with half tone portraits of Cicero, 
Bacon, and Emerson, will be issued this fall by Albert, Scott & Co. 
Their first edition was received with much favor. 


——A memorial of Charles Kingshey in the form of a stained glass 
window will be erected in the church at Holne, a village on the 
borders of Dartmore, in which he was born. 


—aA new holiday edition of Whittiers Snow Bound: A Winter 
Jdyl, to be issued in a few days by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will 
contain photogravure illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 


—Two new volumes will be added this season to the American 
Commonwealth series. They are Mew Jersey, by Austin Scott, 
president of Rutgers college, and Vermont, by Roland E. Robin- 
son. 


——W. D. Boyce, publisher of the Saturday Blade and the Chicago 
Ledger, has issued a handsomely printed pamphlet descriptive of 
his publications and containing numerous portraits and other well- 
executed illustrations. 


—Wolcott Balestier, the young American writer who has collabor- 
ated with Rudyard Kipling in the novel Zhe Naulahka, which 
The Century will print, is at present a resident of London, where he 
represents an American publishing house. 


——tThe Branch House of G. P. Putnam's Son’s in London has 
been removed from King William street, to No. 24 Bedford street, 
Strand. Their new store is opposite to the Macmillans, and will 
give much more commodious quarters for the several divisions of 
their London business. 


——All teachers who are interested in seeing the best masterpieces 
of literature put before school children in an attractive and inex- 
pensive form will be gratified to learn that Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, have just issued, as Number 51 of their Riverside Literature 
Series, Rip Van Winkle and other American Essays from Washing- 
ton Irving’s Sketch Book. 


——The twelfth volume of Colonel Thomas W. Knox's popular 
Boy Travelers series will soon be published. This year the boys 
are taken tonorthern Europe, and make a journey through Hol- 
land, Germany, Norway, and Sweden, with brief visits to Heligo- 
land and the Land of the Midnight Sun. The volume is superbly 
illustrated. Harper & Brothers are the publishers. 


——The Young Patriot Series is issued by Misses Searle & Gorton, 
of Chicago, in answer to the increasing demand for patriotic litera- 
ture for children. Our Dumb Friends includes another sheaf of 
choice booklets appealing to the human instincts. Mother Goose's 
Christmas Party is a rhymed drama, amusing and original in char- 
acter, by Abby Morton Diaz. 
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Magazines. 
——One of the most delightful ines for young readers is Our Little Men 
and Women, published by D. Lothrop Co. are pictures in plenty, 
and small; short stories of a page or two, mostly illustrated ; verses to please 
the little folks—and all on fine paper, large type. 


——Miss Ethel Parton, the daughter of James Parton, makes her dedwf as an 
author with a paper on Newburyport, the old historic town in which James Par- 
ton lived and worked, in the October number of the New England Magazine. 
4.3. Mayo’s article on ** The Woman's Movement in the South” will be widely 
read. 


——“ The Manufacture of Steel” is the subject of W. F. Durfee’s article in the 
November Popular Science Monthly. Prof. Frederick Starr has some interest- 
ing things to say in to “ Ornament,” cy reference to the dress 
of saxages. In the * ns of the Census,” Carroll D. Wright points out some 
serious defects in our mode of enumerating the le. 


——The lit articles in the October Af/a*tic that will attract 5 
tion are :° “* James Russell Lowell,’’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes, “ 
Literary Creed”; and “ Mr. Lowell and the Atlantic.” Edith 
writes of ‘-Deep Sea Springs,"’ Henry Stone of “ Gen. H. T 
David Dodge of * The Cave-Dwellers of the Confederacy. 


—Lovers of good literature have become accustomed to look with pleasure 
each month for that well-edited magazine Current Literature. The famous 
chapter for November is ‘*‘ The Death of Col. Newcome,” from “ The New- 
comes,” by keray. The readings from new books comprise: “* Fighting 
the Waldensians,” from “* Monk and Knight”; “* The Murder at the Quarry, 
from “ The Blacksmith of Voe”’ ; and ** Setting Forth to the Wars,” from Conan 
Doyle’s “ The White Company.” 


——The prospectus is out for a new periodical, The Philosophical Review, to be 
edited by Prof. J. G. Schurman, dean of the Sage school of philosophy at Cornell 
university. The review will take accouat of every branch of philosophy ; that 
is to say, of logic, psychology, metaphysics, ethics, zsthitics, epistem y, and 

dagogy It will be a general organ of philosopby for the American continent. 
Th - periodical will be issued every two months and among its features will be 
reviews of books by leading specialists. 


Women who take in the active work of the world wili profit by reading 
the Business Woman's Journai, published at 8 Park row, New York. The Octo- 
ber number contains among other articles * What Women are Doing in Califor- 
nia,” ‘*Women in Government Offices,” “ The Popular Iggprance of Fine 
Architectural Effects,” by Miss Minerva r, Architect of Isabella Pavil- 
ion for the World’s Fair, ** Women on the Wheel,” ‘* Advice to Mothers,” and 


the first lessons of a course in phonography, by Mary F. Seymour. 


——In the November Scribner's Carl Lumholtz begins a series of articles on the 
results of his explorations in the Sierra Madre of Mexico Alfred Deakin,a youn 
Australian, explains the origin and growth of “* The Federation of Australia. 
In this number is the first instalment of a South Sea island story by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Napoleon Ney the four t transcontinental 
railway enterprises of this generation as the Union Pacific in the United States, 
the Trans-Caspian and Trans Siberian of Russia, the Trans-Andean of South 
America, Trans-Saharan in Africa. M. Ney describes the latter enter- 
prise, which has been undertaken by France. 


—-The November Century contains two frontispieces, both engravings by 
Timothy Cole of Michel Angelo’s “Sibyls,” in the Sistine chapel. 1t isa fact 
which will perhags be read with some surprise that, while the present tariff laws 
allow the work of American artists resident abroad to be admitted free of duty, 
the United States government does not ize wood engraving as an artistic 
medium ; and Mr. Cole's blocks are classified at the Custom House as “ manu~ 
factures of wood,” and a round sum is exacted in duty on each. John Muir, the 
California naturalist, contributes the first fully illustrated description which has 
been made of the great canon of the south fork of King’s river, California. 
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ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS 


WARREN COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS. 16mo, 
H. N. WHEELER’S SECOND LESSONS. _16mo, 
ANSWERS TO THE SECOND LESSONS. 16mo, 


These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is 
characterized throughout by a careful application of the Inductive 


Method of Instruction. 


“‘Colburn’s First Lessons” has never had a 
superior, and we think not an equal. . . 
We are glad the book has been republished 
in this very attractive form. For use in all 
schools below the eighth grade, it might be 
substituted for the two or three books now in 
use, with every advantage to the learner.” 


WituraM H. Payne, A.M., 
Pres. of Normal College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Arithmetic.” 








MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY for $1.56. 


Thirty-four Volumes, neatly bound in Cloth, 


averaging 310 pages. 


“ An unrivalled list of excellent works.”"—Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on 
receipt of 40 cents. A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of 


each volume will be sent free to any address on application. PAPER Write to-day, for 
offer is a 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 


“It is with pleasure that I say a few words 
-|in favor of ‘‘ Wheeler's Second Lessons in 
In my opinion it fills a long 
felt want in the schools. 
to do arithmetic, and does not swamp them 
with a multiplicity of useless rules. 
the book in class at least five times where I 
did not use the former text-book once. 
needs only to know it to like it.”—Tuos. J. 
Huicoins, Providence St. Sch., Worcester,Mass. 


Descriptive circulars of both of these books, including sample pages 
and recommendations will be sent to any address on application. 


11 East 17th St., NEW YORE. 


CET CARRETT’S 





READINGS |rctnments Hemstocs ona Dision Stesches, 
sak to AESTATIONS | ns me 
60 cents. “Pr GAMRETT '& OO. Poiledeiphia, Pe 
20 cents. coun Gomeliek'ane 30 cen yi — gy = 

ber ‘erent. 





THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM. 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL USE. 
The “School Sewing Practice-Cloth” is used and 
approved in Industrial Schools, from Maine to Cai 
The “Sewing Primer” has become a standard 
text book. Send for circulars. 
Miss L. J. KiRKWwWoopD,D, 
125 St. Marks Place, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS ARE VALUABLE! 


If you have any School Books that are 
not valuable to you, turn them into books 
that are. Send for List of “ Books 
Wanted” and terms of exchange. 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


It teaches pupils 
I use 


One 








PATRIOTIC Sous 


us FOUR CENTS in stamps to 
ONE SAM LE Cor of 


Pataior! 

SPRAEED, tree SPEAKER tains 

many choice selections. 90 ou must 
TEACHER AND ‘ON THIS 


for a few days 
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Anempty stomach is not conducive to 
the most serene philosophy, especially not 
on the chilly mornings now upon us. There 
is no need of such emptiness, for, even if 
you have little appetite for breakfast, Epps’ 
cocoa is grateful and comforting, and en- 
tirely adapted both to digestion and _nutri- 
tion. By a careful application of the fine 
geen of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 

rovided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save 


One of the best geographical text-books 
now on the market ~ just been published | 
by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, of New 
ine It is Tilden’s Commercial Geog- 
vagy. for schools, academies, and business 
leges. A work of this kind has long 
cone needed for American schools. Amon; 
the questions treated are the routes a 
growth of commerce; the production cen- 
ters and markets of the world ; waterways 
and railways. 


us many doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist disease. 


During the Teething Period, 

yee. Wemowss SoorTHine Syrup has been used for over 

ARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
¥ WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SU 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 

: oi ta ll PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
If you desire scientific apparatus of new rem ly for TARRH EA. RA Sold by In ee in 
; ; ; o! ie wor! sure an 

designs with good workmanship, you are | itdiow's Soothing up,” and take no other kind. 
advised to send for the latest physical cata | Twentv-five cents a 
logue issued by the McIntosh Battery & Op- 
tical Co., 141 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
Special attention is called to their Universal 
Rotator, with its thirty accessories and their 
six sizes of Winch Bichromate Batteries ; 
also a new efficient Hand Power Dynamo, 
reversible into a motor. 





The many business friends of Mr. Albert 
Flanagan, the well known educational pub- 
lisher and book seller of Chicago, will sym- 
pathize with him in the recent loss of his 
youngest child Walter S. Flanagan, a baby 
boy two years old, who died October 2. 





Among the recognized classic text-books 
for advanced schools, none has met a livelier 
or more steadily increasing appreciation than 
the Interlinear Classics of Messrs. Charles 
De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut 
' street, Philadelphia. Milton says :—‘‘We do 
amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 
scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in ome year. And 
that fact is well exemplified in this series. jt 
includes Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, 
Gospel of St. John, and Xenophon’s Anaba- 
sis, and Clark’s practical and progressive 


c-| Latin Grammar ; adapted to the Interlinear 


Series of classics, and to all other systems. 


re 
Hire, and stop at at the the Gran 

ee opposite Grand Cen t. 
be - 7p! Furnished Rooms at net and 
SS Ma gg plan. Elevators and 
Modern +. a... 


a su with ae best. Horse cars, 
stages, and railroads to all You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford, Co.. Proprietors. 


IMPORTANT. 
ween iy ~ New York , save 





To LEARN BooK-KEEPING, 


ween: ou can learn it at home, within 100 hours’ peudy without the aid of 
GOOD WIN's IMPROVED, BOOK-KEEPING 


am now keeping 
ts hat I learned from your work in so short a 
time cost a friend of mine $600 and over a year’s time.”—THomas TANTISH, 


DON’T 
Skowhegan, Maine, Mar. 29, 1890.—“ You illustrate what I never saw in any 


SCHOOL| 228s ng."—E. H. WILDER. book. 
r for Pratt and Inman, iron an Mass.—“ Without 
the aid aA a Cenap, I studied your wooly just eight weeks, sent work * to you fy examination and 

in ~~ EA ‘audit.’ I then came to tt ity Note oy ever having seen the — of a set of books, and 

liinmediately took control of a set of doubl boo this firm, whose receipts during 1890 were about 
000. Lam now firm’s accoun mtant and have five direct assistant book-k 
i—that of sue the se’ 

e 








DRY GOODS. 





Winter Crepon, 
Bedford Cord, and 
Other Novelties. 


Recent shipments of Rich Dress Goods 


»| have re wow the early importations in 


i, | our stoc 


Oct. 13, 1891. 
Oot never see it 
Send for Pao ve pamphlet. Address all orders ae as follows: 


J. H. GOODWIN, R108, 1215 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


JUST ADOPTED IN ST. PAUL, MINN. 


EARLY HISTORY STORIES of NORTH, SOUTH, & CENTRAL AMERICA. 


THEIR DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT. 
Illustrated with over fifty Wood Engravings. For the Library, For Supplementary Reading. 
Every pupil and teacher will] have a new desire for history after reading the daring 
adventures, the thrilling —— the cruel hardships endured and perpetrated by the dis- 
coverers and founders of the Three Americas. Excellent supplementary reading or history 
work, 
Adopted in St. Paul, and now read by all Intermediate and Grammar Grade pupils in 
that cit 
Petes: Board Edition, 200 
if this offer is mentioned, at 2 
sent will be refunded. 


HOW 10 TEACH axp STUDY GEOGRAPHY BY THE BRACE SYSTEM. 


A companion book to How To Stupy UniTep States History, of which 20,000 copies 
have been sold. The authors and publisher feel sure that every teacher can get much valu- 
able assistance trom this work. Outline of Russia (sent on request) is a fair sample of 
what the work is. It is published in parts, and contains valuable BRACE OUTLINES, DIREC- 
TIONS FoR STUDY, QUEER QUERIES on geography of each country, and a host of very valu- 
able, interesting information matter under Notes. Part I. will be ready October roth, will 
take up Europe and SouTH AMERICA. Price, socents. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


CATALOGUE OF TROUBLE KILLERS. Describing hosts of Helps and Aids, Method- 
Se Report and Reward Cards, &c., sent free on request. All wide-awake teachers should 
vet 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHEL- 
SEA, ANDOVER, MASS., MANCHESTER, N. H., MERI- 
DEN, CONN., BROOKLYN, N.Y., CHARLESTON S. C., 
and hundreds of important cities aod towns in all parts of the country are using 


Bradbury & Emery’s ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


with the most satisfactory results. The publishers are daily receiving most gratify- 
ing evidences of its success, and testimonials to its merits as a text-book. 


Save this advertisement, as you 
book some day, if not at once. 





p-, 40 Cts.; Cloth Edition, 60 Cts. A copy of either sent, 
per cent. discount, and if adopted or returned the amount 











Sample Copy sent for 50 Cents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 








Rtas will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 





The new lines to be on sale Monday 
contain the choicest and richest Moveltics 
obtainable. 

Double - weight Crepon in the new 
‘*Mode” shades; the latest weave in this 
fabric is in alternate stripes of Bedford 
Cord and Crepon—an entire case of these. 

Choice shades in Bedford Cord; three 
grades of this popu ar suiting at lowest 
prices. 

Soft-tufted Camel’s hair. 

New Crystal weave Bengaline. 


James MoCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ IIrn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE WARREN HOSE SUP- 
PORTER FASTENER HAS 

ROUNDED HOLDING EDGES, 

JAND CANNOT CUT THE STOCK- 

ING. ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 
THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 





























SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MADE By“ 


Geo. Frost & Co.. Boston. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 

Sold by all Dealers. 











on your 
Boots 
aud 
Shoes. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
T ( () A 70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
BACHERS U0-UPERATIVE ASSOCIATION,  cuicaco. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
REAT SOUT EST. P 
Zr gal opt sh en Ecotec to aes Hoeare memuntets are seer i eed 


eMost of ve are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, N. 


it ad location. ith 
oo ton sae ee Va ae aerate suetesenuay go — 
F. S. FLUKE, Manager. Quincey street, TOPEKA, KAN. 


American ané Foreign Professors, 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, ition Gol, 


Sc Families, and Churches. Ci 
of choice schools careful ws 


liy recommended to 





THE FIskKk TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF moat Ly ws 3.4 100-P4GE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 
Boston, Masts inton ew abash Chicago, Richardson 
ag, ay Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal; 48 Washingtos Bidg’, Portland, Ore. 





ALBANY TEACHERS? AGENCY, 
Provides Schools of ail Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 
situations. No charge to School Officers. 
Registration free to January ist. Send stamp for Application Form. 
w. A. CHOATE & CU., Props., 24 STATE ST., 
H. P. FRENCH, Manager. ALBANY, WN. Y. 


ling and renting of schoo! property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


par 












1, ho BREWER. 
N® 7a DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 











WANTED: LADY TEACHERS. 


Sf bh School wor! to 3 for Mod to oto 14 
Pe ee 
$65 per mon 


c. J. ALBERT, M’g’r, The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Estabhshed 1855. 

8 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency |{MERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


od fi - 
perior Professors, salstante, ‘Tutors, inkgene record of the BEST TEACHERS 
sat Govemneusse Serovar Seve department of instruc- | in departmen' yers servea without 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 


on or 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vemasiee in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, AM., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York. 








Teachers seeking itions a c. B. RUGGLES & ay TR 
atan lace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine 
tncncressed salary CINCINNATI OHIO. 





NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Room 5, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 

This Bureau is the oldest in New England and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every grade, 
and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 

This Bureau has placed teachers during the last month in positions pay- 
ing them in salaries an aggregate of $30.000, and during the manager’s 
administration $1,000,000 have been secured to its members. 

NOW /S THE TIME TO REGISTER. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars 


“rr HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 


Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





ESTAPLISHED IN 
| 1880. 











New Yor« Crty, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 



















BRI DGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Sans BOSTON, Born hat 








“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION. 


M. V. Bipaoop, 
Box 1989, NEW YORK cry.” 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL and TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to rach in the Public Sebools of the he State. 


ta Di Sonpan of thane echeste axe Hesnese Sor life to 
teach ip Schools of the 





The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A pooee Gat oqter o one 
of these « should orgy te Bobool Co 
sioner or Cl ~~ t A A will RR a 
recommend: 


‘or appointment to the State Su 
ietendent ond wil te come by him to the schoo! to 
which the appointment is made. 


bu SSION.—A must be at least 16 years 
ce of rood moral ceapneter, and = an examine 


indicating th that these yo ¢ -q if : 
su ab 
saa Pt 


ing and Spelling 

ot Be A, from s Collens, High Acad- 
of nion Sc a 

State Certificate, of a Ist oF tod grade Commissionsr's 

Certificate obtained in the 

be assepted tn lieu of Retrence Ruasnination. 

wt= PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 


use of text-books, and fare one way 
t spending an entire term of 3 weeks. 


For particulars schools send 
RA —yt, —-4h —, ws: 


» pepeceed Cuas. D. McLeax, LL.B. 














Suffalo.............. James M. Cassery, Px.D. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. ” pea erat Pn amen, Pav 
ee 4 ~——_—~__!| Fredonia........... 3 .D. 
Uni it f f York. ; Geneseo............. Jwo. M. Mruwe, A.M. 
eee ee ee ee FOR BETTER PAYING POSITIONS New Palts.......... Frank 8. Capen, Pa.D. 
susan ahi deen wa ae ee. DONT FAIL TO WRITE THE Oneonta............ James M. MILNE, Pu.D. 
nstruction in Y: ° REAU- QUI vce tctbacks E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
‘ods end aoa “ o or te stad = ieee N*Y- EDUCATIONAL SUR EAU Plattsburg.......... Fox Houpsx, LL.B. 
by teaching. Lectures daily at «P. M. and Satur. ss Ug New ‘York Potedam............ THos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 
days. Five courses. Expenses Scholarshi; s. Us Persons graduating teachers’ training classes 
( ey, (aD) 5 Say r t of proficiency Seaver school 
“orelas ad information vex on application. [READERS wi contie a aeves ty men- | where the work was will be credited with 
5 tioning OURNAL W com- nay 
_Tusbrotemo of Pedaeyey © Pedagoyy will instruct @ limi-| municating with ad teal Geography, American History and Civil Gover 
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PusBLisHED WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid In full. 


Terms for Our Publications: 


Per year. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Weekly. 


$2.50 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. - - 1.00 
Primary Edition. Mon if 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. - - 


TRBASURE-TROVE. Monthly. Illus- 
rated - = - - - - - 
THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 
on are eee ae ae P 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - - > 
Club Rates on Application. 


Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., 
Postal Order, or Registered Letter. Address’ all 
letters about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.,) NEW YORK. 
WESTERN OFFICE : NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 

185 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il.| 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
J. 1. CHARLOow, Mgr. Advertising Dept. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


Still they come. “We enter 189 mew sub- 
scribers this week. 


1.25 





Every subscriber who sends in a ew sub- 
scriber is entitled to a handsome premium. 
We intend to pay liberally for every new 
name. With the paper in its new form it 
ought to be very easy for subscribers to send 
in many names. One teacher last week se- 
cured as subscribers every other teacher (7) 
in her department. 

For one new name to THE JOURNAL we 
send postpaid any one of the following 
books. 

Parker’s Talks on Teaching, 
Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology. 
Shaw’s School Devices, 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education, 
Southwick’s Handy Helps, 
Parker’s Practical ‘Teacher, 1,50 
Payne’ Lectures on Education. 1,00 
The premium list describes many other 
remiums— dictionaries, cameras, miscel- 
aneous books, etc. 


VAN HOUTEN’S: 
COCOA 


“ Best & Goes Farthest.” 
dnce tied, Used always.” 


$1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.00 








PERFECTLY PURE. 

Its great success has,of course,led to many 
imitations, but it is generally admitted, and 
a comparison will easily prove that none 
equals Van Houten’s 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-8 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
a@- lf not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
> Ucts.to either VAN HOUTEN & ZOon,106 Reade 
St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
by Van HouTen & Zoon, Weesp,Holland. AT. 4 














OurR TIMES is to be enlarged with the 
next issue to the same size page as THE 
JOURNAL. It will be mailed on November 
I, so as to be promptly in the hands of the 
teachers for use in the school-room. A sam- 
ple mailed promptly. 


Good words from subscribers are always 
welcome. Dr. John A. MacCall of the Ot- 
tawa, Canada, normal school writes Octo- 
ber 18: “ I look upon your educational papers 
as the best published on this continent or 
the British Isles. I prefer THE JOURNAL 
as it is published weekly. Almost every 
week I discuss with my class of methods one 
or more of the points I find in THE JOUR- 
NAL, 


It is entirely possible to learn book-keep- 
ing, without going to school. You can learn 
it at home, within one-hundred hours* stud 
without the aid of a teacher, from Good- 
win’s Improved Book-keeping and Business 
Manual. “ Without the aid of a teacher, I 
studied your book just eight weeks, sent 
my work to you for examination and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining your ‘audit.’ I then 
came to this city without ever having seen 
the inside of a set of books, and immedi- 
ately took control of a set of double-entry 
books for this firm, whose receipts during 
1890 were about $1,500,000. I am now the 
tirm’s chief accountant and have five direct 
assistant book-keepers under me. It is 
said—and I do not think exaggerated—that 
I have the largest set of books in Indiana- 
polis. The above surely stand as self-evi- 
dent facts that the channel of success was 
opened to me through the mediuw of your 
book. Sowrites Mr. Wm. O. Shirley, head 
book-keeper for the Parry Manufacturing 
Co.” The publisher is Mr. J. H. Goodwin, 
R, 108, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


Among the school books just adopted in 
St. Paul, Minn., are the early history 
stories of North, South, & Central America, 
published by Mr. A. Flanagan, 185 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Discovery and settle- 
ment are illustrated with over fifty wood 
engravings. Every pupil and teacher will 
have a new desire for history after reading 
the daring adventures, the thrilling escapes, 
the cruel hardships endured and perpetrated 
by the discoverers and founders of the 
Three Americas. How to Teach and Study 
geography by the Brace system is published 
by the same house. It is a companion 
book to How to Study United States His- 
tory, of which twenty thousand copies have 
been sold. The authors and publisher feel 
sure that every teacher can get much valu- 
able assistance from this work. Outline of 
Russia (sent on request) is a fair sample of 
what the work is. 

How gratifying to the human soul, these 
damp, raw days, isacup ot the beverage 
that cheers without inebriating! The Great 
American Tea Co., of 31 Vesey street, New 
York, offers all lovers of fine teas a chance 
of a life-time, in premiums and discounts, to 
introduce and get orders for new teas just 
received, picked from the selected tea gar- 
dens of China and Japan, none but the 
highest grade leaf being used. ll guaran- 
teed absolutely pure. Remember they deal 
only in pure goods. Send atonce for a trial 
order to the old reliable and enjoy a cup of 
good tea. 

When you take pictures, you want first- 
class apparatus to work with. This you will 
find in the Premier Camera made by the 
Rochester Optical Company, 21 S. Water 
street, Rochester, N. Y. It is certainly one 
of the best in market. It is simple of manipu- 
lation. Plates or films are used. The shut- 
ter is always shut. Send for. catalogue and 
copy of ‘‘ Modern Photography.” 

Don’t fool with Indigestion, Take 
BEECHAM’s PILLS, 





True Economy 


It is true economy to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
for “100 Doses One Dollar” is original with and 
true only of this popular medicine. If you wish 
to prove this, buy a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and measure its contents. You will find it to hold 
100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, and 
you will find that the average dose for persons of 
different ages is less than a teaspoonful. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best and cheapest medicine. 

“I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla for loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia, and general languor. It did mea vast 
amount of good.” J. W. WILLEFORD, Quincy, IL 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


-100 Doses One Dollar 








_ 


Children 


always 


Enjoy It. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy It rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the 
little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meais during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 














WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. Fur sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
and 128 k on Dermato id 

z=, Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Ne 
‘#a4 and Blood Diseases and their treatment, sent 
sealed on receipt of 1@c.¢: also Disfigure 
2" ments like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts. Indialuk 
= and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness ot 
Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York Cliy. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to § p.m 





Pears’ Soa 
(Scented 


and Unsoented) 
SECURES A 


BEA’ MPLEXION. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, has provided our 

ast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
ppm hy resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
“ Civtl Service Gazette.” 
a <7, — ae — por —_ Sold only 

— ga, rocers, thus: — 
JAMES EPPS do. Homeepathic Chemists, 

ondon, England, 
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EY Fneth 3 a SCALP DISEASE, 
big —— 


Ww; | Albany, N. Y., and 61 East 


fulous, or hereditary. 

, and economically cured 

by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of Cuti- 

the t Skin Cure, Curtcura SOAP, an 
Beautifier, 


Price, CuTICcuRA, 50c 
by Potter Dee 


Chemical ion. on, Mass. 
on for “* How to Cure Skin and B Blood Diseases.’ 


biackheads, and oily 
7 rane by Ceestens Sons. - 


ma Rhe ney Pains, and Muscu- 
\ 


jar Sea wiienel in one minute by 
DEAF MSS. #10 noises cunen 











the CUTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 
Swccessful when al! remedies fail. Sold 


aly by F. Huoon, 858 wey, NT. Write for book of 





THE KiNDERGARTEN BSGAUNS 
Gives to teachers “ TYPIcaL 
PRIMARY nS,” Sarah ~ re _Nor- 
mal: “COLOR AND » Sosephine G. Locke; “Sct 

ce Lessons,” Edw. Howe; and other * irticles 
by best wr Titers, adapting methods to 
pimary wr work. 1 year, $1.50; 3 months’ trial, 3%” SB -, 


Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison st., Chicago 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATES. 
> 4 and scientific branch of Souttetey known 
as © nand Ww uires the most accurate 
sdjustment with perfect m nical —_— to 
ingaee an artistic success and permanenc: 
Revies ovary Sa ne for this 2 am, work. I can 


cass workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1568. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART 362 W. 23 St., HLY. 





Everything that tends to lessen the 
noise in the school-room is a_ blessing. 
Amon; the novelties are Tarr’s Rubber- 
“ase | Tipped Noiseless pointers, which are des- 
tined to become very popular. Gifford’s 
air-tight Ink-well is another article teachers 
would do well to examine. It prevents the 
evaporation of ink, and keeps it free 
from dust. Both these articles can be ob- 
tained of W. A. Choate & Co., 24 State St., 
3rd St., New 
York City, or of dealers generally through- 
out the United States. 


Ask for VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa—take 
no other. 


If you are looking for dress-patterns, you 


le | will be delighted by the recent shipments of 


,|rich dress goods to be seen at Messrs. 
rug | James McCreery & Co.'s store, Broadway 
and 11th Street, New York. These have 
replaced the early importations and contain 
the choicest and richest novelties obtainable. 
You will want to see the double-weight 
Creton in the new “Mode” shades; the 
latest weave inthis fabric is in alternate 
stripes of Bedford Cord and Creton. 


Is your ceilingdown? Have you tried the 
patent metal ceilings manufactured by 
Messrs. A. Northrop & Co., Pittsburg, Pa? 
This material is suitable for all classes of 
buildings, can be put on over old plaster and 
especially desirable for schools, stores, 
churches, halls, asylums, and offices. Send 
for estimates and catalogues. 


To make your school lively and attractive 
a magic lantern exhibition is one of the best 
possible additions to a school’s supplies. It 
combines entertainment and _ instruction. 
Messrs. A. T. Thompson & Co., Manufac- 
turers, of 3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass., 
make a specialty of improved stereopticons, 

magic lanterns, and lantern slides for 
schools, colleges, and home amusement. 











BOVI N | N E the perfect nutrient is easy of digestion, rapid in 


assimilation, quick to restore and strengthen the 


weak, the convalescent, or overworked. BOVWININE largely increases 


the number of red blood corpuscles—often 8 per cent. a week—expands the muscular 


activity, nourishes the vital organs, and in the estimation of the medical profession 


is the greatest flesh producer now in use. Contains no medication whatever. 





GET UP ORDERS. 


PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy a 
Tea by mail on a. Teoeit 
ee -— 


with 
Teas. 


of Delicious Tea send 
of $2 and this “ad.” 


in yous orders. a oe 


A trees Yona teas 200. per 


pe as One pound 


THR GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO.. 2.0 


reputation for selling Pure Goods Only. 


Bor 289. 34 & 33 Vesey StN.Y. 


CATARRH 


Is a most loathsome, dangerous, and preva- 
lent malady. Itis a blood disease, usually 
of Scrofulous origin, and for which local 
treatment is useless. Before health is pos- 
sible, the poison must be eradicated from 
the system, and to do this 


SUCCESSFULLY 


the disease must be treated through the 
blood. For this purpose no remedy is so 
effective as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

“For the past eight years, I have been 
severely afflicted with Catarrh, none of the 
many remedies I tried affording me any re- 
lief. My digestion was considerably im- 
paired, and my sleep disturbed by phlegm 
dropping into my throat. In September 
last I resolved to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
began to use it at once, and am glad to 
testify to a great improvement in my health.” 
—Frank Teson, Jr., engineer, 271 West 
Fourth street, New York City. 

“My daughter, 16 years old, was afflicted 
with Catarrh from her fifth year. Last Au- 
gust she was 


TREATED WITH 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after three months 
of this treatment she was completely cured. 
It was a most extraordinary case, as any 
druggist here can testify.”— Mrs. D. W. 
Barnes, Valparaiso, Neb. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Hey es “ ruggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


mente others, will cure you 





INVALUABLE LITTLE BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION. 


A new series of short essays of lasting 
value on live educational subjects. 
G. Fitch's *‘ Art of Questioning 


ay G. Fitch's “ Art of Securin Atnatien, fe 
- rthur Sidgwick's “On timulus in 


School. 

No. 4. Charlotte M,. Yonge'’s “ Practical Work 
in School.” 

No. - J. G. Fitch's ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 

eaching. ” Also o course af Study for Teach- 

ers’ Tratning Classe: 

Ne. 6. J. H. Gladstone's o* Object Teaching.’ 

No. 7. juntington’ s “Unconscious Tuition,’ 

No. 8. Hughes’ “* How to Keep Order.”’ 

No. 9. ack’s “ How to Train the Memor ry. 

No, 10. Hoffmann’s “ Kindergarten Gifts.’ 

a. ™ Butler’ s “Argument for Manual Traia- 


do. 12. Groff's “ School Hygiene,” 
No. 2S McMurry’ s “ How to Conduct tns Reci- 
ta’ 


No. 14. Carter’ s “Artificial Grepidiog ia School.” 
No. ws. Kellogg's Pestalozzi. 


Ruse Bilis bechp eoutete Som S to @ 


ieee yt tes 


Entire 
set (cut this out and send with order), only $1.50. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


Books Published Specially For You. 


Sestay’s Grube Method Arithmetic, 61 00 
“ Idea -30 
Johnson's Education by Doing, 75 
Parker's Talks on Teaching, - 1.25 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods, ° 1.75 
Kellogg's School Management, - .75 
Autobiography of Frebel,- - 50 
Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training, 50 
Dewey's How to Teach Manners 50 
Augsburg Easy Things to Draw, 30 
Parker’s Practical Teacher, - 1.50 
First Three Years of Childhood, 1.50 


wit? 
Se Lae & arin 








B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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For Teachers who Read, 
The Best Library is - 


QORIBWER'S UMIVERNITY EXTENSION MANUAL’. 


The result of the latest investigations in Literature, Science, Philosophy, History, 
and Art, written by acknowledged authorities. Zach volume, 12mo, net $1.00. _ 


The Use and Abuse of Money. | English Colonization and Empire. 
By Dr. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
The Fine Arts. 


By Prof. G, BALDWIN BRowN. 








By ALFRED CALDECOTT, 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. 


By Pror, WILLIAM KNIGHT. 








Animal Life, Ethics, Daily Life of Greeks and Romans, French Literature, Nature, 
English Literature, Shakespeare and his Predecessors in English Drama, French Rev- 
olution, Logic, Astronomy, English Poets, Botany, History of Education, Physiology 
of the Senses, Jacobean Poets, India, the Novel, Geology, Psychology, Mechanics, 
Political Economy, and Comparative Religion, are volumes in preparation by Pro- 
fessors Thompson, Minto, Brooke, Stuart, Seth, Keene, Goose, Lyall, and others. 


(a Send for circulars, and subscribe for the Series. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. | 3 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


Tilden’s Commercial Geography, 
For Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


A work of this kind has long been needed for American schools. Among the ques- 
tions treated are the routes and growth of commerce; the production centres and markets 
of the world; waterways and railways; the staple articles of commerce, their value and 
importance relatively; and some idea of the magnitude of the world’s productions. 








COPIES BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE $1.25. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 


By MISS. ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Teacher of Geogra Ihical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 
. Author of Potter’s New Elementa’ =~ wa 
d “NEW BLEMENTA RY”, 


pletes the Series. These books are fresh, full of new material Pebinied and made Es by actual clas class 
fi ph They are an inspira 
oe on receipt 


scholar. t post- of Tessaduction wihen Pupils’ Edition $1.25, 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher’s notes (54 ore) Se $1.50. 
Our complete Catalogue of grand, ional publications furnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 1113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


Horace BE. ScuDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 
The loading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts. 
Division into Periods: a S ve Method; the insertion of bg 2 hay Analysis tor Review 
as well as a full set of Questions. on Texts and Maps; Accurate, _— and Distinct maps; Beautiful 
Illustrations ; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says. “ It is 
the best-equip school- book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 Astor PLace, New York. 364 WASHINGTON Sr. Boston. 112 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., BOSTON, 


NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME: 


Outlines for the Study of Art. SOE Cecilian Series of Study and Song.—Boox IV. 
L. ABBort, Providence, R.I. $1 For mixed voices. By Jonn W. Turts. 84c. 


Our American Neighbors: A ae hical | Handbook of Sloyd. A book on Educational 
Reader, edited by LARKIN Dunton, LL.D. 60c.! Carpentry for Grammar Schools. $1.50. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 

















MUSIC. 


Song Classics. Vols. | & Il. 


Two volumes, each with about 4 ci 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. nen 


Piano Classics Vols. | & Il, 


Two large volumes, full music size, contai 
44 and 31 pieces respectively. ted 


Young People’s Classics. Vols. | & |i, 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy 
but effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Four-Hand Collection, 


19 superior duets for by Hotman, Godard 

Brahms, and other leading composers. 

Any volume in Paper, $1.00; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. Postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington *t., BUSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 








can CHRISTOPHER SOWER WER CO., 


HILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Or. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, con - 

pining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher tape 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Mon’ _— s Nor. Union System of Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edited by A. B. Hart, Ph.D., Assist. Professo1 
of History in Harvard College. 


THE COLONIES, 1492-1750. By R. G 
THwAITE. With Marginal Notes. Four Colored 
Maps and index. $1.25. 


Longmans, Green & Co , 16 B. 16th St., N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 
Please send for catalogue end price list. Cor- 
respondence sohcited. 











Allen’s Forty 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING. 


fth editio: yw ready. Nearly 5000 copies in use, 

aan full satisfaction. 
Boo! heaping can be be tought in fifty recitations from 
this text-book, to classes in any school, with as 
much ease an success, as Mathematics and Grammar 
are now yy 


for camigle en copy. 


CEORCE ALLEN, Salem, Va. 


Delfverea by mail or expressfree. Send 





AN INVALUABLE HELP FOR STUDENTS OF FRENCH. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most ea = =—oom, Sreneh 
Novels. Comedies, etc., which been carefully se- 
7 = me readfng © Com for the ts use pot Schools a for 

ae can easily be played 
o a, arranged i young 
nn foe +. ‘Sories'o Smee, $2.00; per No. 2 Cts, 


of return- 
ing by paving post gocnes. | 190. Send aso wd aso for free namie copy 
ences & oP pews as wladiooe Sq., N. ¥. 





NATIONAL A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
DUSTLESS 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


ALWAYS CIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


Sole Agents: RB. H. VOGDES & CO., 8. W. cor. 12th & Chestnut Sts., 


CRAYON. | NATIONAL CRAYON CO., Philadelphia, Feetorv: West chester, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year; 6 cts. a copy. 


« 


~ PRIMARY corn a 


ISCHO OL JOURN . 


as Clinton Place, 
New York. 


Helpful Books for Teachers 


The deep and growing interest in educational science, the 
increasing importance ot the teachers’ vocation, and a conse- 
quent desire of téachers to improve in their profession are causes 
that have combined to create a demand in America for that 
pedagogic literature to which Shoup’s History and Science 
of Education is the latest contribution. It is designed to aid 
those who wish to investigate the laws of mental and moral de- 
velopment with a view to determining the methods of in- 
struction best adapted to the child’s unfolding intelligence. In 
its scientific treatment of the subject much attention is given to 
kindergarten methods, object lessons, and other theories and 
devices embodying the newest and best educational ideas. 
The historical portion of the work is rich in matter of interest 
and value to teachers. 
of $1.00 by the American Book Company, the principal edu-| t 
cational publishers of America and the largest in the world. 
Their list includes a number of valuable pedagogical works 
by such well known writers and educators as Calkins, Day, 
Hailmann, Hewett, Krusi, Ogden, Page, Palmer, Payne, 
Sheldon, Shoup, Smart, Swett, and White. They cover a 
great variety of subjects of importance to the profession and 
together form a full and thorough course in the history, theory, 
and practice of teaching. Teachers are invited to send for Sec- 
tion 19 of the Company’s Descriptive List, which fully des- 
cribes all of their pedagogical works. Correspondence cord- 
ially invited. 

New York 


Cincinnati 
Chicago. 


American Book Company 


. ., | gem 
It will be sent to any address on receipt 


‘NEW -YORK-AND-CHICAGO. 
OSI: 


ys 


185 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Adopted @*e Boston Schools 





The Boston School Board Ordered 


that Osservation Lessons In THE Primary 
Scuoo.ts, by Mrs. Hopkins, be added to 
the list of reference for y and 
Normal S hools, one book to be furnished 
for the desk of each teacher in the Primary 

hools, and one set furnished for use in 
the Normal Schools. 


Observation Lessons in The 
Primary Schools. 
Louwa Parsons Horxixs, Supervisor in 
n Publ prour r Parts : pert 
and LL —} Life ton ‘Tira, P dy "Phy steal 
Phenomena of f Nature : The vy; 
pany RL Fourth, Physical oe or and Man- 


. Price 20 cents aper part Com- 
plete in one volume, cloth, 75 cents net. By 
mail, 8 cents. 


This manual, prepared for ane Boston 
Primary s, 








educatio 
174 observation, inductive 
_——. ty the 
krowled sneueal and m 
ment thro gt setaing of t the senses, the 
training of the hands, and of all the powers 
fi Sesevatien. demonstration, and expres- 


Other Educational Books. 


By Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 

How Shall My Child Be Taugh: 
Practical Ped Or The Science 
Of Teaching lustrated. :2mo. 
Cloth. $1.00, net. By mail $1.10. 
Educational Payebeteay. A Treatise 
for parents and Educators. Cloth 40 
cents,, net. By mail 45 cents. 

Natural Histery Plays, Dial 
And Recitations, For School 
bitions. Boards. Net, 
mail 35 cents, 


t? 


ues 
xhi- 
30 cents. By 


‘and | ‘hat 


The Boston School Board Ordered 


That Biaispett’s Puysiococy For Litre 
Foxxs be authorized for use as a text-book 
in the sixth class of the Grammar Schools.; 
That Brarspe..’s Puysiococy For Livrie 
Fovxs be authorized for use as a reference- 
book in the Primary Schools (one copy for 
the desk of each teacher of the first class). 


Physiology for Little Folks. 30 cents 
net. 


This book (Former title, Cui_p’s Boox Or 
Heattu) has been revised under the 
immediate supervision of Mrs. Mary H. 
a rot! ¢ Scientific Department of 


Geo. H. Martin, Agent Mass. Beard ¢ 
Education, Says ; 


“The ‘Physio for Little Folks’ is the 

2 a which I have seen 

ualifiedly recommend. It is 

admirable in ite its plan, its scope, and its treat- 

ment. It is an oasis im the dreary desert of 
School Physiologies.” 


Revised Edition of How to Keep 
Well. By Dr. Braispe.t. Will be ready 
soon. Revised by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 


The Boston School Board Ordered 


that Kinec’s Picruresove GeroGRarnicaL 
Reaper (No, 2) be used in the IV class of 
the Grammar Schools for supplementary 
reading. Two books now ready : 

Home and School, 50 cents net. 

This Continent of Ours, 72 cents net. 





Others in Preparation. 





Catalogs and Specimen Pages free. Copies for examination 


sent on receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, 


Publishers, BOSTON. 





ELEMENTS OF 


Civil Government. 


By W. A. MOWRY, Ph.D. 


Introductory Price, 72 Cents. 


Excellent for grammar grades and 
high schools. 

Elementary in scope and in treatment. 

Explicit in its presentation of facts. 

Logical in its arrangement and dis- 
cussion, 

Complete in its details and generali- 
zation. 

Helpful in its blackboard outline 
summaries, 

Not filled with needless repetitions. 

Compact, definite, teachable, popular, 
satisfactory. 

Special editions of this book have 
been prepared for the schools of Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts, respective- 
ly, in which the civil polity of the 
state is given in addition to the gen- 
eral text, 


Introductory price, special editions, 
80 cents, 


31 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


122-124 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





STUDIES IN 


Civil Government. 


By W. A. MOWRY, Ph. D. 
Introductory Price, 96 Cents. 


As a text-book for high schools and 
academies, few books have within the 
last ten years attracted more attention 
or been more cordially received by ed- 
ucators than the above-named volume. 
Beginning with local forms of gov- 
ernment, it proceeds naturally and 
easily to aconsideration of the United 
States Constitution, giving the his- 
tory of its formation and a carefub 
analysis of its provisions. 

Its chapter devoted to ‘* The Gov- 
ernment Under the Constitution” is 
full of information and well worth a 
careful perusal by any citizen. 


For catalogue and information con- 
cerning their full list of popular text- 
books, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 


6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON. 


1028 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Andrews M’f’g Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


DOVETAI LED SCHOOL FU RNITURE 


N THE WORL 













ANDREWS 
Globes, Tel- 
furians, 
Maps, Charts 
of all kinds, 
Blackboards 
Dustless 
Erasers and 
Crayons 


Just Issued :—New und Large Series ANDREWS 
RELIEF MAPS. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


74 & 16 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





Anprews & Co., 152 WaBASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





Bank, Charch, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co, 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Catalogues. “ Do not fail to correspond wit; 
us before placing your order ; we can please you.” 


A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 











Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 


Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 
Adopted’by the;U. 8. Government. Complete Catalogue 
~ Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 

$4 East 14th Street, New YorK. GRAND Rapips, MicH 


CIFFORD’S AIR-TICHT INKWELL. 
The only oe eens Ink- 

well made. Can be easi- 
yqmackes tocayemen 





Sample, p'st-pd., 25cs. 


TARR’S 
NOISELESS 
POINTER. 





Sample, 25 cents. —_ 
SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE. 
Can be attached toany school desk. Sample, 25 cents. 


Dustless Crayons, Erasers, @ Maps, Ch Lee 
and Com sation Black = Globes Standard 
es 


¥ Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen. Sch'l Furn’h’s, 


. 2 '24 STATE S8T., ‘ALBANY, N. ¥. 


1 E. 18th Street, N. Y. Crry. 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A REVELATION | | 


AUTOMATIC | |: 





THE “ORION” DESK. 





PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 
durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years. 





G2” SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 43 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E, 14th 8t.,N,Y¥. 1124 Arch 8t., PHILA. 


Manitowoc Mfg. Co.. 


Manitowoc, Wis., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Cele- 
— brated 


“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 


eur one SCHOOL DESK. 


1 rices before — ng your 











Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School Supplies.—All Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES 
supplied with Apparatus for ELECTRICAL 
TESTING and EASUREMENT 








RHEOSTAT, OR RESISTANCE Box.—Cheapest and best. 
. He AS abreast of the times in this branch of science 
eac 


Send. Yor our circular—“Is the Scnoot DyYNAMO a 


ecess.”” 
This Company are ay = of modern Physical In 
struments and Chemical A ratus. IMPORTERS of 
Glass and Porcelain Ware. , ete., directly 
from the best factories in Euro; 

Catalogue and special net pr ces on any articles re- 
quired in your work. Correspondence invited. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 

ScrencE DEPARTMENT. 
141 and 143 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


STATUARY "= 


PLASTER CASTS for Artiste 
ratacnotn soo ose ATT STUIeS 
C. HENNECKE CO., mAWnE, ( WIS. 





SGHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE. 





A.C. ELLIOTT & CO., Bellefontaine, 0, 
EASTERN OFFICE: - 
9 West i 4th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. M. OLCOTT, Manager, 
&@ Also Dealers in General School Supplies. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
v PURE ,CHEMICALS, 


es and Sc 
Ee-ILLUSTRATS PRICED "CATALOGUES 


on application. 





Unmounted Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art embracing reproductions 
of famous original! paintings, 

sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.so per 
dozen ; larger sizes in pre ypor- 
tion. Lantera slides to or- 
der. Send 15 cents for 1887 

catalogue and 1890 supplement 
of 12,000 subjects. 


“Some Famous Paintings and their Homes.” 
“Some Noted Sculptures and their Homes.” 


Two Art Books by Miss M. G. Durr. Arranged 
for Illustration by Unmounted Photographs. 


Soule Photograph Co., Publishers, 
F 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Tue JOURNAL. 








‘AMERICAN WOODS.” 

A book on Woods, containing actual 
and authentic specimens. 

Send for circulars,—mention JouRNAL 


BR. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. ¥ 











ano 207 Waeaenu Ave 









ROUND and HEXAGON. 
MADE IN ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE No 4 fy EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 
* a2 





STAN DARD 


PENCILS. 


SPECIAL GRADES. 


Ie 22 32 


or Sketch’g. Free Hand Draw’g & Artistic Use 


Corresp les sent un application. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 ‘Franklin St., N. ¥, 








ESTERBROOKS PENS i: 


EAS SCHOOL NUMBERS 


128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 


THEE John Street: New York. 
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te wilt Sena Af 


NOTHIN 


T u Specially — os 
} rid-fi i % 4 A RNISH & 


A CuaRMING BO SOUVENIR. 
CORNISH® =" """* 
ORGANS vm. AND PIAN nave determined to introduce 


ilized ide a ot already. wold. nd, 
OF The civ world w n 

ei that ap. j leave to submit the following 
offer which te the liberal ever made — for the con- 
sideration of the American Public, who always appreciate 
@ genuine Sanguie end & good thing whenever they see it. 


A WONDERFUL | OFFER! 


We offer you 878.00 6) PARLOR Ronéan 


tered for Church 

r Church 

oie Aare eta 
e nishi 

~ No. 16, SWERT HORK 0 onda, ~d 


‘o 

” uplers, New Tone ‘Swell 

, Grand Organ Seell all known modern 
nts,maki 


ey nga 
Jor Organ, specially warranted 10 yrs 


pianos upon he INSTALMENT PLAN 


en - x se venient to divith ple capital abies oe 
TO een t n experience o ** Quarter of a —~ (+= col with ample capital, enables us 
better terme than E—5 i Amerita. There are many tem made that are 
2 SSRN eh eee eee Bie BRAN BE 
PIANO MPA carry out their contracts Ban 
of dollars day, to of the ——— ate agent sod 

better, $ 4 + bed purchasers all over the world "who oe using © to , +4 
— 

is now and is free m application. Don't 

an 4 aye have seen Wee can save you $100. 

ment plan in the world. Prices from $150. 


OUR NEW, PIANO, CATALOGUE *: font “Fa ear 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOCUE OF ORCANS OR PIANOS. We haveonemillion 


rth of instruments ready ont in course L.A goodvattion for our fall and holiday 
y pon As ah No waiting. A Catalogue will cost you nothing, and will save you moi 


TO SUIT AL 


ADDRESS TO-DAY, 


CORNISH & GO. (‘cscs *] WASHINGTON, sensev. 


BUY 


BRADLEY'S FACSIMILE BUSINESS 
FORMS AND PRACTICE BLANKS. 


The set of Busrngess Forms includes Receipts, Note 
Checks, Drafts, Certificate of Deposit, Itemized Bill of 
Goods, Monthly Statement, Telegrams, Stock Certificate, Coupon Bond and Business Letter. All of 
these forms are beautifully engraved and lithographed on superior paper, and bear the endorse- 
ments which appear on business paper that has actually passed through the banks and been 
returned vo the makers. They are attractively put up in an envelope and sell for 50 cents, postage 
4 cents. THz PRAcTICE BLANKS are printed from the same plates as the Facsimile Forms, but 
spaces are left for loca] names and dates, and the pupils are expected to make all the indorse- 
ments required, as the blanks are passed from hand to hand. THE BLANKS include Receipts, 
Notes, Individual Checks, Company Checks, Certified Checks and Drafts. They are sold in packages 
of 50 of a kind, for 10 cents, postage, 3 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “> ‘© 2° Movs: sweet, pnuaceionin 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEA R CLASSICS. 


oo spend seven or bn aed ears merely scraping together oe | eae miserable Latin and 

Greek Ad otherwise delightfully in one year. "—Mr 

Virg might be ee lust, Ovi fully Im Livy, Homer's Tiina, Gospel af St. John, and 
Xenop! nab each to teachers. $1.80. 

phone 4nab wi, progressive iatin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all a — me. to teachers. $1.10. 
tortes, Maneson's 
i2- Sam: 














Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School His- 
Sample pages 'F bade lannare free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
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Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 

are especially desirable for 

Stores, Chi Halls, , Asylums, and Offices. Send for 
estimates and catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


peste far eounding, and highly satis- 
Sn EN ge pone gap eemrene ae 
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ption and prices on application. 
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urches, 
finest ty of Belts “he Ae 


Write for Catalogue and "prices. 
=| BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
YN VANDUZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 


2m TUS\ 


For Singing Schools, 
and Choirs. 


V wctory of Song. 


By L. O. Emerson. 192 pages. Price 60 
cents, prepaid ; $6 a dozen, not prepaid. 
Emerson’s latest and best Singing Class Book for 
1891-1892. Glees, Part-Songs, Choruses, Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, Chants, and 4-part Songs ; with Rudiment- 
ary Exercises, Lessons and Suggestions on Note 
Reading, Articulation, etc. A supers book. 


The Graded Singing School. 


By D. F. Hodge. eo octave 
50 cents, prepaid; $4 50 4 
paid. 

Mr. Hodges’ oo h knowledge of singing school 
needs is revealed in this unexcelled collection of 4- 
Part Songs, Glees. yee Tunes, etc. progres- 
Sive course of Musical Notation, with 56 es of 
sim y explained Elements, render it an invaluable 
book for every school. 








ages. Price 
ozen, not pre- 


Song Harmony. 


By L. O. Emerson, 184 pages. Price 60 
cents, prepaid ; $6 a dozen, not prepaid. 
For Singing Schools, Musical Institutes, Conven- 
tions, etc fresh class book of newly arranged 
material for the learner, 100 pages of ** Elements” 
with illustrative songs and exercises, specially ar- 
ranged with reference to practice and instruction. 


| , > * 
Eemerson's Royal Singer. 
By L. O. Emerson. 192 pages. Price 60 
cents, postpaid ; $6 a dozen, not prepaid. 
This book contains an noes ed ning of Scales 
and Exercises. One page of Manual Signs, 3 pages 
of Musical Notation, 47 pages es of Review Lessons. 64 
es of Glees and Part ngs 72 pages of Hymn 
unes, Anthems, Choruses a Chants. 
GP" A ny book mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Convention Conductors, and Singing Class 
Teachers are invited to correspond with us before 
purchasing their needed supplies. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO. 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Menta! and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Won s Nor. Union System of Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





NEY YORK SCHOOL 
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For 
HOPE, 204 West I2ist st., New Yor. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
eretin BELLS 
Mi A PEACS. oe 


Price yt 
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October 31, 1891, 








Nervous Prostration. 





VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The exact formula is on 


Dreeniste” —~ the Ween) fro best brain workers, Descriptive pam 

its, or ma 5 m 

Be West 25th St. ¥ ¥. 
Avoid Substitutes. ~ 


CROSBY’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITEs. 


When loss of sleep makes you nervous, weak and irritable, stre 
4 It vesteres Vitality, prevents Brain Ex 


the label. Endorsed by leadin >) v 
let free. . hod 0 
None genuine without this signature [29—~ ° ° 





en both brn and nerves wi 3BY’ 
ustion, and ee-with Crossr 


printed on the label. 








co JOSEPH 


PARIS 

MEDAL, STEEL PENS. =o zxrsrm, 

1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604 ,351, 170, 1889. 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mnovcnour mz WORLD. 


G' 






LLOTTS 


owner 











LANTERNS 


—AND— 


MICROSCOPES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





Mention this Journal. 





Excelsior Black Board Cloth 


ts the best cloth board made and it 
Anybody can put it in the wall. 


will give you excellent satisfaction. 


Address 


KERR & POTTER, Dealers in all Kinds of School Supplies. 


Write Us. 


44 East 14th Street, NEW YORE. 





FoR OPTICAL 


or Parlor. 


In Class, Lecture Room, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


16 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORK. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 





Blackboard Cloth. 


Send for Sample. 


R. H, GALPEN, 
E. (4th St., New York. 





QUEEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
-~o(hemical Apparatus, 


eAN Place Your 
th Xx 


Orders 
Now. 









Send for Con- 
pdensed Cata- 
logue 219. 








W here 
do people buy best Amer- 
ican flags? Of G. W. 


Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


BEATTY'S 








ORGANS, 27 Stops, $20. 
rr ‘or Cata Address 
Dan’ F. Beatty, Washington, \ J 


IMPROVED STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC 

LANTERNS and 

LANTERN 





For Schools, Colleges and Home Amusement. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 


‘3 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogue free. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
AND VIEWS 
FOR TEACHERS. 


If your Oil Lamp 
or Lime Light has 
given trouble, send 
for our Circular. 














C. T. MILLIGAN#728 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A honic 


dasfot’s Lid Phosphate 


A most excellent and agree. 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates 
the tired brain and body, 
im renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the 
functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedar- 
ville, N. J., says: 


**T have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own indi. 
vidual case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 
that we . For mental exhausticn 
or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :— Besure the word “ Kors 
ford’s”’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
est for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 


\ 
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THE MOST DURABLE. 


ie Case, No.1, - - - - $70.00 
Double Case, “ 2,- - - - = 85.00 


New Special, “ 2% - - - - 
For account of speed contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


) Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th Street, Cimcinna:t 0: 


1003 Arch Street, elphia. 
ENGLISH FACTORY. COVENTRY, ENGLAND 





